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Mi seme credit sales is today’s business 


target. But hitting the target doesn’t always mean 


top score—profit from credit sales. It’s the bull’s- 
eye that counts—collecting every account on your 
books. That’s the difference between profit and loss. 


Close doesn’t count. Promises to pay sound 
good. Even a few small payments make the 
account seem sure. But it’s “Paid in Full” that 
makes credit selling profitable. 


You can shoot a higher business score by 
converting your past-due accounts into cash with 


Collectrite Seruice. 
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PAST DUE 
STICKER 


I The Credit Bureau q 


There is a Credit Bureau in 
this community that keeps a 
record of the manner in | 
| which you pay your bills. Its | 
files are open to every credit | 
granter. 

As a cooperating member | 
| we furnish the Bureau a list | 
| of slow and unsatisfactory | 

accounts. If your past due | 
account is reported to them, 
it may affect your credit | 
| record. 
|. Guard Fag credit by pay- 
ing all bills promptly. 








This CREDIT BUREAU sticker 
carries an excellent educational 
Message and should be used on 
accounts more than 60 days past 
due. Order from your local 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


Only $BSO a thousand 


mer 
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Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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EFFECTIVE 
COLLECTION 
STICKER 












is the measuring stick by 
| which all credit granters 
| judge you. 


I Do you realize that your 


! failure to pay this account 
j may affect ‘your credit | 
| standing? | 


| PROTECT YOUR CREDIT | 
BY PAYING PROMPTLY | 


| 
casio ennnp appanwaneenptineapeamate ood 


To be used on past-due accounts 
when other appeals fail. Con- 
sistent use will increase collec- 
tions and reduce credit losses. 


Only $250 a thousand 


~er 








National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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MERICA’S GREAT MONEY secret is the 

poorest kept secret in the world, with only 
140 million Americans in on it. It has to do with 
the future of American money and credit. 

In the old days of high finance before the new 
deal took over, our bankers handled all these 
matters. They met in their back rooms and 
planned the future of money and credit in their 
localities. They decided which loans to call and 
which to approve. If there was a new venture 
or a profitable promotion they usually kept it to 
themselves. The lambs were left on the outside 
to be called only when their wool was long enough 
to be sheared. 

All that has changed now. You hear it over the 
radio, read it in the papers, the sales girl behind the 
counter tells you, it is beauty shop and barber shop talk. 
I know you will not think me bragging or unprofessional 
if I let you in on it. 

The secret is inflation is coming. Money is not any 
good any more. We will never pay the federal debt. 
Buy common stocks and hedge; buy a farm; load up with 
real estate, commodities or any kind of goods; buy a few 
diamonds and other rare objects. That a the secret, 
spend your money. 

Do you remember “Fifty Million Frenchmen Cannot 
Be Wrong”? I will go that one a little better, “One 
Hundred Forty Million Americans Cannot Be Wrong” 
or should I say, under the circumstances, “Cannot be 
right.” 

The following story is so simple that a_ tabloid 
reader can get it. In 1945 and 1946 individual incomes 
were over 150 billion dollars. We could spend only 
about 115 billion. We found ourselves in the very 
pleasant condition where the public had 35 billion left 
over with which to bid up the price of things and create 
an inflationary spiral. 

At long last we were told that the federal debt might 
exceed 300 billion. By now, you are getting dizzy, you 
wonder if after all it is worth while having any money 
when you have to contend with spirals, hedges, gaps, etc. 
You go to your club or your credit luncheon where you 
hear that the public is buying farms, furs, diamonds, 
antiques, and low grade common stocks. If there is any 


Cc. W. BLACKWOOD is Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 555 Incorporated, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
He gave this address before the 23rd Arkansas 
Credit Conference, Texarkana, Arkansas, Oc- 
tober 6, 1947. Some of the facts are from 
secondary sources while other material has 
been incorporated herein with special permis- 
sion of the Baxter International Economic 
Research Bureau, New York, N. Y. 
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No More Inflation 


C. W. Blackwood 


gambling spirit in your blood as there is in most Ameri- 
cans, you wake up to the fact that this is an exciting 
game. You figure that your best bet is to load up on 
food, clothing, whiskey, furniture, and whatever you 
may have wanted. It is very comforting to find that 
you have the approval of your neighbor, banker, favorite 
radio announcer, even your wife. 

We should do away with the old-fashioned system, the 
time when only the greedy bankers benefited fram the 
good things. At last the mystery of money is no mystery 
at all. This story is like the opera. It has to be ex- 
plained as we go along. 

At this part of the play, about the middle of 1946, 
Mr. Sourpuss enters looking for the thirty-five billion 
dollars the new deal professors say are floating around 
somewhere. Instead of “button, button, who has the 
button,” it is “gap, gap, who had the 35 billion dollars.” 

All that I have described thus far, actually took place 
in 1945 and 1946. It was brought about by public 
propaganda broadcasts from Washington by agencies 
headed and controlled by professional economists. 

Professional economists are like other professional 
men, They view their work through specialized glasses. 
They compare to specialists in medical, legal and other 
fields. "They say that the entire future of America, the 
price level, business activity, production schedules and 
such are determined by purely momentary factors. They 
present six factors that from their point of view mean 
inflation: 

Mounting federal debt 

. Record national income 

. America feeding the world 
. Record bank deposits 

. World reconstruction 


The G. I. Bill of Rights 


Auk whrd 


None of these ever ,jhave or ever will mean inflation in 
America. Inflation is a condition where the money sup- 
ply exceeds the supply of goods. 


Actual Scarcity of Cash 


There is an actual scarcity of cash in the hands of 
the individual, the small corporation, or the large manu- 
facturer in comparison to our present large supply of 
goods and our High potential production capacity. We 
must admit that in no other modern civilization have 
there been such ups and downs in the affairs of the 
individual as have taken place in America. We are rich 
today and poor tomorrow. You cannot pursue orthodox 
methods in dealing with such unorthodox people. Panics 
and depressions are upon us almost like winter and 
summer. 

The only intelligent credit policy to pursue with such 
people is a policy based on capital appreciation. - | mean 
wealth and resources; specifically, cash and current 
assets. I cannot place too much stress on a strong cash 
position, both for the individual and for the business. 
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With the very essence of sound credit being absent 
because we are not a stable people, the best course is to 
recognize that we are as changeable as mercury in your 
hand and make plans accordingly. This applies to your 
daily tasks in the retail credit field as well as to all 
phases of American business. 

You have been taught to appraise credit by the three 
C’s, Character, Capital and Capacity. There is a fourth 
C today which is more important. It is Condition, 
under which your customer is living, working or conduct- 
ing his business; the condition of our nation, our state, 
the locality and the industry in which he or she may 
be engaged. 

To learn the future one must study the past. There 
have been two distinct periods of the redistribution of 
American wealth, and we are now well within the 
third. The first started after our Revolutionary period, 
the second started after our Civil War period, and the 
third started after World War I. 

It may be coincidence, but about every 83 years things 
seem to change. From the end of the Revolutionary 
War, 1781 plus 83 years equal 1864 (the end of the 
Civil War); plus another 83 years equal 1947. After 
our Colonial period, our wealth was largely in the form 
of real estate and property ownership. After the Civil 
War period, our wealth was gained and lost through 
the ownership of business and corporate enterprises. 

The third redistribution of wealth will take place, 
not by the loss in value of money, but by a depression 
when things like commodities, real estate, corporate 
equities, etc., will go down in value, and money will go 
up in value. 

Let us trace the control over money and credit through 
these years. When you say these words, control over 
money and credit, real fast, it does not mean much to 
the average individual, but when you consider them in the 
light of our national economy, they mean everything. 
Our colonial landlords lost their vast estates, because of 
lack of money to develop and operate them. The em- 
bargo depression of 1808 and 1809 was brought on when 
our exports dropped from 108 million to 22 million 
dollars. 


Panic of 1837 and 1838 


The panic of 1837 and 1838 was caused by the col- 
lapse of speculative land boom in the west, when city, 
county and state public work was stopped for lack of 
finances. Nine hundred banks and many states went 
bankrupt. The panic of 1857 was due to the weakness 
and manipulation of state banks because of lack of money 
again. The panic of 1861 (lack of money in the South 
and West) caused the formation of the New York 
Clearing House Association. 

From 1785 to 1861, the public was constantly caught 
short of cash. In 1893 President Cleveland had to talk 
the House of Morgan out of 62 billion of gold for 
government bonds to stop European withdrawals and 
prevent a national crisis. In 1907 it was another case of 
Precious cash. In 1913, the politicians established the 
Federal Reserve System to divide the money supply by 
geographical areas. In 1929 we experienced a stock 
market crash and 1932 when Roosevelt took charge, 
the control of money and credit became absolute in the 
hands of political machines. 





Now, let us come down to the present trend of our 
health and habits. You never hear of Americans dying 
of hunger and want. It is usually a case of overin- 
dulgence in food and drink. We have enough food and 
ability to produce food in America to feed all of us and 
have in addition, enough to send millions of tons to 
Europe. 

The span of life in America has been increased seven- 
teen years through control of tuberculosis and greater 
success with infant and child diseases; but there are 
opposite forces at work in the form of heart disease and 
insanity. We cannot estimate the loss in dollars that 
industry is suffering yearly by deaths of business execu- 
tives between the ages of 45 and 65; the medical pro- 
fession estimates one of every 20 will need mental care. 

Another important trend of today is the shifting of 
our population. A generation ago 71 per cent of our 
people lived in rural areas, and 29 per cent in the cities. 
Today is almost the opposite with 30 per cent rural and 
61 per cent in cities. Industry, at present, is so cen- 
tralized that it cannot further expand. The process of 
decentralization, with less control by political machines, is 
already in progress and will be accelerated during the 
phase of redistribution that lies ahead. The city dweller 
requires more and more services from the city politicians, 
costing more and more in taxes. The rural dweller usu- 
ally wants to know how much it will cost and wants 
to be left alone. 


The Present Unrest of Our Country 


This condition has a great deal to do with the present 
unrest of our country; and with the unionization of labor 
forces in industrial centers. City shopping districts are 
nearly impossible to walk in or to drive through. The 
only open areas left are to the south and southwest, and 
industry and population are moving fast in this direction. 

Here is an excerpt from an address to the Senate by 
Harry S. Truman in December, 1937: 


“I say also that a thousand county-seat towns of 7,000 
people each are more important to this republic than one 
city of 7,000,000. Our unemployment and our unrest 
are the result of the concentration of population in in- 
dustrial centers, mass production and a lot of other so- 
called modern improvements. We are building a tower 
of babel.” 

With the mention of taxes I cannot resist saying that 
when the tax collector demands over 20 per cent of the 
total income of a people, it is just a question of time 
before the economic system fails to function. Dr. Benson 
in his letter of June 25, 1947 had this to say: 


“A new thing has happened in America. For the first 
time in the history of this Nation a President has vetoed 
a bill passed by Congress to lower taxes. I would guess 
the real reasons were political. Lower taxes could, 
should and must come if our economy is to live long.” 

If you believe your taxes should be reduced, let your 
congressmen and senators know. The budget has been 
balanced, there has been a reduction in the national 
debt, and it is now in line for us to have a measure of 
tax relief. You will probably be given this and more 
before the 1948 election day rolls around. 

Along with the shift of population many small indus- 
tries are being developed, and even home industries are 
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being revived. This is the result of shoddy national 
habits and shoddy merchandise. The piece goods depart- 
ment of stores is coming back. ‘There are more sewing 
machines than telephones; carpentry shops, cellar and 
garage enterprises are found in more and more homes. 
Uneconomic high labor costs can and are pricing con- 
sumer goods out of the market. 

Even though Washington and the city politicians will 
continue the control over our money and credit supply, 
it does not mean the control over our price level. The 
price level is controlled by the law of supply and de- 
mand, and that in turn is controlled by the manufacturer, 
the plant superintendent or our American engineer. One 
might call our country an engineered civilization. The 
purchasing power of cash is not determined by the 
federal debt, the price of gold, by the bankers or the 
politicians, but by the ability of our engineers to produce. 
Engineering science in the United States is far ahead of 
the rest of the world. We are the masters of mass 
production, as proved during the war. Unfortunately, 
we are also inclined to mass thinking on political and 
economic matters. 


Inflated Productive Capacity 


The thing that is inflated in America is our Produc- 
tive Capacity, not our supply of money. This was evi- 
dent during the first world war when we built enough 
plants to take care of both war and peacetime needs. In 
the roaring twenties, 1920 to 1930, building permits were 
400 per cent greater than in any other decade. The 
new deal further increased production capacity by adver- 
tising inflation and boom (naturally everyone increased 
their industrial and farm capacity) and you can easily 
see the enormous expansion that has taken place in the 
past eight years. 


If, in a moment of despair, we should decide to sink 
our two ocean Navy, we could build it back within one 
year. I certainly do not advocate such a move. Our 
abundant resources and supplies must be protected, and 
to do this, we must contribute in taxes two hundred dol- 
lars per family per year. We are also leaning toward a 
military economy when government ownership of in- 
dustry will find itself distributed in the hands of the 
military group as time passes. 

The two world wars have taught, not only us, but 
other nations to become more self-sufficient. Our ex- 
ports will decrease, and have been decreasing for four 
months. Our prices are too high and American dollars 
are too scarce. We will find ourselves with an even 
greater supply of consumer goods. This brings up the 
all important, and much discussed current subject of 
our aid to Europe under the Marshall Plan. 

If it takes aid to Western Europe to be the deciding 
factor between Communism and our form of govern- 
ment, I am all for that, if it does not put additional tax 
burden on us. We might be willing to buy democracy 
bonds or European relief bonds, cashable after five, ten 
or twenty years. From a purely economic standpoint, 
the Marshall Plan will not save Europe or ourselves. 

New Deal ideology will have no place in our world aid 
program set forth by Secretary Marshall. He and 
President Truman have surrounded themselves with 
mature businessmen experienced in banking and law. 
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The plan is not a scheme to pour money aimlessly into 
one European country after another. Rather it is an 
ultimatum to them to show us what they can and will 
do for themselves and how any more money we may 
advance will be spent. Our congressmen are beginning 
to get credit minded toward further advances to Europe. 
Some have said no large foreign loans until the American 
taxpayer gets relief. Judging from the cries going up 
from the American housewife, she had better have some 
relief soon. A hurricane is building up in the American 
kitchens over the price of ~foodstuffs and it is going to 
head straight for Washington about the time the next 
Congress convenes. 

Mr. Marshall said it might be necessary to help for 
three or four years, and the amount needed should run 
three to five billion dollars a year. This is about one- 
half of what we have been sending. Instead of embark- 
ing on another spending spree, the plan is clearly one of 
retrenchment. 

Even though we should adopt a greater program of aid, 
it would result in further exaggeration of the difference 
between farm and city and bring on chaotic conditions 
and deflation more rapidly. If we do not extend sufficient 
aid, we are going to bring on a collapse in the earning 
power of American corporations and a collapse in our 
commodity and security price structure. 

Let us take a few examples of knockout industries— 
industries that are about to knock themselves out by over- 
production. The tire industry has the capacity to pro- 
duce over 100 million tires annually. It has the knowl- 
edge to make them last twice as long as formerly. It 
will soon find itself with more than the normal supply. 
Already trade-ins are being advertised and some prices 
are lower than prewar. 

During the war the government bought approximately 
19 billion dollars worth of radios and radio parts. 
Hundreds of new companies were created by the O.P.A. 
because the older companies could not operate profitably 
under prewar ceilings and new companies created had no 
such restrictions. We now have an increase of 400 per 
cent in this field. 


Capacity of Nylon Hose Industry 


The Nylon hose industry has an annual capacity of 500 
million pairs, which is four times as many as all 
American women can wear out. Prices have been re- 
duced from over $2.00 to as low as 89 cents. 

Do you think it necessary to bid up the price of this 
and other merchandise? No, the American dollar is not 
headed for the ash can. It is coming into its own again, 
and is more elusive than ever. After the greatest spend- 
ing movement in American history we have the strange 
condition where the public is loaded with everything 
except cash. 

What happens when you do not have any money? 
It is deflation. You may think it cannot happen here 
but it is happening here every day to your customers and 
to mine. Recall the many cases that have come before 
you during the past six months where your customers 
had everything but money. 

The thought behind all of this could be summarized 
in one sentence; you must have money and government 
bonds in the bank to take advantage of coming bargains 
in business. eek 
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Reviving Inactive Accounts 


B. C. DeLoach, Credit Manager, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Birmingham, Ala. 


TO GET A new account is one thing but to hold it and keep it is 
still another. Just to say that you have so many accounts on your books 
is not enough. They are not doing you or the store any good if they 
are not buying and using their credit privilege. You must keep them 
active and coming back in the store for more merchandise. If you figured 
how much it cost to place a new account on your books, you could appre- 
ciate how much you have invested in that account and realizing this, 
exert more effort to see that the customer stays active with your store. 

We have no secret formula for keeping our accounts active. When an 
open charge account has not been used for three or four months, we 
send them a letter on nice stationery which is personally addressed. 
This letter conveys the thought that possibly there is some outstanding 
reason why the customer has not used the account. If that reason is 
the fault of the store or any of its employees or merchandise, then the 
customer is asked to jot this reason down on the enclosed card with self 
addressed envelope. Of course, the letter is merely a good will gesture 
to remind our customer that we are thinking of her and have not seen 
her recently. 

From 40 to 50 per cent of the cards are returned. Of these only one 
half of one per cent will give some reason that can be blamed on the 
store. These are taken care of immediately, and if humanly possible, 
the cause corrected and the customer informed of our action in the matter. 

After another month has passed and the account is still inactive, a 
second letter is sent on the same style stationery. This letter merely in 
essence reminds the customer that we are still here and our friendly 
staff are ready to speed her shopping at our store. Of course, we 
remind the customer that we are striving to offer more and more thrifty 
quality values for her shopping pleasure. The letter is so written that 
it would offer no offense in the event the customer has used her account 
shortly before receiving this letter. It, too, is another good will builder. 
If another month passes and the account remains inactive, then a third 
letter is sent on the same stationery. 


Inactive Account Letter 

“Shopping can be fun—even with this new responsibility of spending 
less, and looking your prettiest! We've done the spade work; shopped 
more carefully than ever before in our fifty-nine years, filled our store 
with clothes-of-quality that you can justify buying—and enjoy wearing! 
Our new clothes are beautiful. Go-with-everything coats, dresses in 
tune with the times, and accessories that work magic. 

“And in calling your attention to Loveman’s fashions, we would like 
you to know that our various Home Furnishings departments have so 
much to show you, so much to make your home cheerful and charming 
during the coming months. 

“Since you last shopped at Loveman’s, we have done considerable 
decorating to make our store as pleasant and easy to shop as possible. 
Your Loveman account is open—we hope you will make use of it soon, 
and all the other Loveman conveniences.” 

Recently we have had a drive on to open new charge accounts through 
an employee bonus plan. After the purchase is made, the sales person 
asks “It is charged?” If the answer is negative, then the customer is 
asked if she would like to open an account with us. The sales person 
asks a few routine questions and fills out the application. She is 


rewarded for each new account that is opened after it is checked with 
the local credit bureau. 

After a month has passed and a new account, opened by one of the sales 
persons, has not been used, we send them a form letter telling them 
that the account is open and we are looking forward to their first charge. 
If you are going to have open accounts on your books you must keep them 
active. 


A customer is not a customer unless she buys. wk 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 
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How to Cash Checks 
in Half the Time 
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Proved System Speeds 
Customer Service 


With the Fas-Cash System your 
cashiers can cash customers’ checks 
in as little as 6 seconds... up to 500 
checks in an hour. 


This practical system actually enables 
one cashier easily to do the work of 
two! You see, Fas-Cash eliminates all 
wasted motion... does away with 
counting and proving money every 
time it is paid out. 

Investigate this proved system that 
builds customer good will for depart- 
ment stores, utilities, and other firms 
which cash a large volume of checks. 
Send coupon today for complete in- 
formation. 


FREE! 


Send coupon for your 
free copy of illus- 
trated folder. Ex- 





plains how and why 
the Fas-Cash System 
will speed up yous 
check- -cashing .. 
save you money! 


FAS-CASH 
SYSTEM 


Enables }’Teller to do the Work of 2 
~ 


por cr nnn 








| FAS-CASH SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
| Dept. CW-3, 112 Madison Avenue 
| Detroit 26, Michigan 


| Y + we want to improve customer service, 
| Rush details about the Fas-Cash System, together 
with free illustrated folder. 


Name 


| Bank 








| 
| Address. 





| City. State 





Colistion e- aim Survey 


Charles F. Sheldon, Manager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i JULY 1946 we made a survey of 100 claims 
in our collection department. In May 1947 
we made a similar survey. The purpose of these 
surveys was to provide a knowledge of current 
conditions for guidance when investigating new 
credit applications. 

These 100 cases fall in the low and moderate 
income groups which is a major part of our collec- 
tion department volume. Therefore, this survey 
provides us with a possible trend in conditions. 
They also highlight the facts that should be un- 
covered when investigating. 

1. Size of family groups: 


Number in family Per cent 
Single Persons 6.0% 
Two 20.0° 
Three 23.0 
Four 21.0 
Five 14.0 
Six 5.0 
Seven 8.0 
Eleven 1.0 
100.0 


(Average size of family—4) 

Previous surveys have indicated that size of family 
is of utmost importance when analyzing the credit risk. 
Our three surveys have been consistent on this point. 

Bear this in mind. Highlight in your report if the 
family is large and the incéme small. Then the credit 
‘manager can take two precautions: 

1. Interview the customer to obtain additional infor- 
mation. 

2. Restrict the account in an attempt to protect both 
the customer and the store. 


2. Range of claims and average amount of 
claim by family unit: 


Family group Range Average 
Single $ 7.90 $ 100.00 $ 37.48 ) 
2 5.70 1,025.09 103.464 
3 10.00 250.00 56.80 
4 3.50 125.00 33.36 
5 6.00 432.61 70.78 
6 23.00 100.00 61.75 
7 3.90 225.00 65.70 
8 18.82 34.64 26.73 
11 60.00 “> 60.00 


Totals—Range $3.90 $1,025.09 Average $58.43 

Note: Average of $54.96 if unusual claim of $1,025.09 is 
omitted 

Here we have further proof that as the number in the 
family increases, the credit risk tends to become greater. 
Certainly, any credit extended to large family groups 
should be scrutinized carefully, for the class of income 
under consideration in this survey. 

One factor not included in this survey is how much 
is owed to other creditors. However, make every effort 
to learn the total amount outstanding on large family 
units and emphasize this fact in your reports. 

3. Illness: 


: April-1946 May-1947 Dec.—1947 
At time of purchase 7.0 12.3 — 
Today 58.0 65.7 20.0 
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Illness of one or more members in the family group 
was the leading reason for the delinquency on these 
collection claims. It also was one of the leading causes 
for delinquency in our previous two surveys. Since ill- 
ness at the time of purchase was nominal, there is little 
factual information that you can obtain when investigat- 
ing. 

You can, however, be careful to learn of any ab- 
senteeism due to illness when verifying employments of 
husband and wife. 


Collectors would do well if they determined the 
extent of illness on their first visit to the home. Judi- 
cious handling of the customer at this point will result 
in collections and the building of good will. 

Remember, fifty per cent of the iamily units have 
no savings when financial emergencies arise.  IIlness 
shuts off income and increases emergency spending. 

It is extremely important today when investigating, 
to try to determine any protracted illness in the family 
that may be a financial drain. If the credit manager 
becomes aware of such an illness, he can obtain further 
information from the customer, to guide him in reaching 
a decision. 


4. Employment: 





Per Cent Per Cent 
Employed Not employed 
(Year of 1947) May Dec. May Dec. 
At time of purchase 100.0 99.0* -0-=«—12.0° 
Today 45.0 77.0 55.0 23.0 
*Professional claim 
Breakdown of employed: . 
At time of When Claim 
Purchase was filed 
Single 7.0 2.0 
Husband only 73.0 55.0 
Wife only 7.0 9.0 
Husband and wife 7.0 7.0 
Children only , 3.0 3.0 
Husband and children 2.0 1.0 
None 1.0 23.0 
100.0 100.0 


Unemployment of only 23 per cent of the customers 
caused the delinquency on these claims. In May, it was 
the cause on 45 per cent, nearly twice the present per- 
centage. It would seem that this would be the case with 
such a high level of employment in Philadelphia. 

Can unemployment be anticipated? Yes, to a degree; 
if you are careful to answer question number nine in our 
investigator’s work sheet. 


Question 9. Is he considered permanent employee? 


Some of it can be anticipated if we keep current on 
business trends. Example: Radios are plentiful. Work- 
ers in the field of manufacturing radios might be laid 
off or dismissed. 

When verifying the employment, you can mention 
business conditions and ask if the firm is running full 
time, short time or is planning lay-offs or add-ons to 
their employee force. 
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During unemployment or illness or both, unpaid bills 
increase. When returning to work, the accumulated 
debts for necessities, (food, rent, etc.) are paid before 
other bills. These later become so delinquent that they 
often are referred to the Bureau. 

Absenteeism and permanency of employment should be 
determined when verifying employments. Also be sure 
to verify whether the applicant is working full time each 
week or only when assigned work in rotation and when 
it is available. 


5. Income: 


At time of When claim 

Purchase was filed 
(Year of 1947) May Dec. > May Dec. 
No income 0.0 1.0* 52.0 * 26.0t 
Up to $26 2.8 9.0 1.0 5.0 
$26 — $50 68.7 64.0 37.5 54.0 
$51 — $75 21.9 20.0 9.5 9.0 
Over $75 6.6 7.0 0.0 6.0 


*Professional Claims. 
{Six separations of husband and wife. 


Apparently, credit is being more widely used by the 
lower income groups for we have a substantial increase in 
collection claims for the group up to $26.00. This con- 
dition requires a careful investigation to determine salary 
as accurately as possible. 

At the time of filing collection claims 26 per cent had 
no income and six of these were due to separation of 
husband and wife. ‘There is a substantial increase in 
claims from the group up to $25.00 and the $26.00 to 
$50.00 group. For the first time we have collection 
claims in the group over $75.00. 


6. Money Owed: 


We attempted to uncover the amount of money owed 
to the various lending institutions. We were not suc- 
cessful. 

In the few cases where this question was answered 
we learned that customers owed a substantial amount to 
lending institutions and to friends in addition to their 
bills for merchandise and service. 

When interviewing customers in the lower and 
moderate income groups, try to obtain references of 
financial institutions owed money. When they are ob- 
tained, verify and learn the total monthly contractual 
obligations on all balances owed and emphasize the rela- 
tionship to income and size of family in your report. 


7. Frankly, why haven’t you paid this bal- 
ance? 
Dec. May July 


1947 1946 
A. Illness 28.0 25.8 20.0 
B. No excess cash (overbuying) ? 21.0 20.0 21.0 
C. Unemployment? 18.0 22.0 30.0 
D. Domestic? 14.0 5.7 9.0* 
E. Pure negligence? 11.0 2.8 -0- 
F. Disputed Account? 4.0 4.8 9.0 
G. No basis for credit? 2.0 15.2 11.0 
H. Death of wage earner? 2.0 1.8 —0- 


*Six separations. 


Illness still leads as the cause of past-due accounts. 
It has increased eight per cent since our survey of July 
1946, 

The second cause, no excess cash, stays about the 
same. These are the customers whose incomes are not 
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Handbook of Business Letters (Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 1301 pages, 
$12.50.) This new book, by L. E. Frailey, is virtually 
an encyclopedia of letter-writing “know-how.” This one- 
volume “library” shows you: 





1. How to write business 
letters that bring in orders; 2. How to collect past-due 
accounts; 3. How to sell your company and its policies; 
4. How to answer complaint and claim letters; 5. How 
to use direct-mail effectively ; 6. How to handle inquiries ; 
7. How to supervise correspondence; 8. How to get the 
reader’s attention; 9. How to express your own person- 
ality in a letter; 10. How supplementary sales letters 
increase sales; and 11. How to slant letters at special 
groups. This is a practical, comprehensive book . on 
correspondence for every purpose. It is the work of a 
recognized expert whose skill in writing letters has 
placed him among the leaders of his profession. In a 
style that makes for easy reading, he shows you how to 
write the modern business letter that brings the desired 
results, getting rid of outmoded ineffective methods that 
you may not realize you are using. Numerous sample 
letters illustrate the subject matter—actual letters from 
such leading firms as Montgomery Ward, Marshall 
Field and Co., La Salle Extension University, Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, Peoples Gas Company, Aetna Life In- 
surance Co., Packard Motor Car, Cunard White Star 
Limited, and General Motors—big organizations that 
know the importance of letters well written. This book 
may be secured for free examination for five days, and 
if you decide not to keep it, you can return it at the end 
of the trial period. 





sufficient to pay the ordinary living expenses of the 
family. Their eyes are bigger than their pocketbooks. 

Unemployment is third, thereby continuing the rule 
of the three horsemen of delinquency: illness, unem- 
ployment and insufficient income to meet living expenses, 
overbuying. 

The cause of domestic trouble has taken a big jump, 
up over six per cent from May 1947. When investigat- 
ing try to uncover any domestic trouble, but do not ask 
a direct question about it to neighbors. 

Pure negligence increased over eight per cent. Per- 
haps Regulation W did have an effect on collections. 
At any rate, there has been an increase in the number 
of customers who intend to pay when they are in the 
mood to do so since the rescinding of Regulation W. 

Disputed accounts remain about the same. 

Here is something that indicates credit managers are 
doing a much better job in screening credit applications. 
No basis for credit, is down thirteen per cent. 


People have not changed. They run the gamut from 
good to bad. Your job is to provide the facts that will 
eliminate the bad, and speed service to the good. *** 
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RESERVATIONS ARE coming in daily for our 
International Credit Conference to be held at the Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 7-8-9-10, 
1948. We expect the attendance will exceed 1,000. 
The maximum number that can be accommodated at 
the Banff Springs Hotel, Mount Royal Hotel and 
Bungalow Courts is 1,100. 


Hotel Rates 


The Banff Springs Hotel charge of $12.00 per person, 
two to a room, includes delicious meals and compares 
favorably with charges in this country. The Mount 
Royal rates, European plan, will be: Single, $6.00; 
double $8.50; and twin beds, $9.00. Table d’hote meals 
at this hotel average about $3.00 per day per person. 

Becker Bungalow rates for two persons are $5.00 to 
$6.00 per day, four persons $9.00 to $10.00 per day, 
six persons $12.00 to $13.00 per day. Bungalows for 
two to four persons have kitchenettes. 


Immigration Requirements 


When crossing the border, citizens of the United 
States need only identify themselves as visitors to Canada. 
Anyone who is not a citizen of the United States, how- 
ever, should carry evidence that he is legally resident in 
that country and he should be able to satisfy the Canadian 





Immigration officials that he will have no difficulty in 
returning to the United States. 


Railroad Schedule 


Ly. Chicago (Burlington) Union Station 9:15 AM June 4 
Ly. St. Paul (Soo Line) 7:15 PM June 4 
Ly. Minneapolis (Soo Line) 8:05 PM June 4 
Ar. Banff (Canadian Pacific) 7:00 AM June 6 











Ly. Banff (Canadian Pacific) 10:15 AM June 12 
Ar. Vancouver (Canadian Pacific) 7:20 AM June 13 
Ly. Vancouver (Canadian Pacific Steamer) 10:30 AM June 13 
Ar. Victoria (Canadian Pacific Steamer) 3:30 PM June 13 
Lv. Victoria (Canadian Pacific Steamer) 4:30 PM June 13 
Ar. Seattle (Canadian Pacific Steamer) _9:30 PM June 13 

Summer railroad rates will probably be announced 
within the next thirty days and will be published in 
The Crepir Worip. Accommodations on the special 
train will be limited to 250. If you plan to go on it, 
send your reservation to the National Retail Credit 
Association, 218 Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri, 
without delay and let us know your first, second and 
third choices of space desired (Drawing room, Bedroom, 
Compartment, Lower berth, Upper berth or Section). 

There will not be a special train east as members will 
return home from Seattle by different routes, some going 
south to Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
east by way of the Grand Canyon; while others will 
return by more direct’ routes, through Glacier or Yellow- 
stone National Park. wok 


On the Home Stretch 


Less than three months remain to attain our goal 
of 25,000 members. The net gain since June 1, the 
beginning of our fiscal year through February 21, 1948, 
is 1,894 and gives a total membership of 22,304. All 
committee members are urged to “make every minute 
count” in an effort to obtain the necessary 2,696 new 
members. Your interest and cooperation are very much 
appreciated. Below is a list of new associations. 

Harvey King, Chairman, Membership Committee 
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DISTRICT No. 7 
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weal * Average time required for credit authorization izing System is making friends, increasing sales and 
3 in one of the Midwest's largest department Ns 2 
‘din stores since installation of the Kellogg Credit saving money for leading stores throughout the country. 
x Authorization System is only 19 seconds. Subject . » 2 > . 
vecial to variation with individual store conditions. Further, it puts new efficiency into store operations. It 
om a lets sales people spend more time selling. It cuts de- 
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‘oom, accuracy. 
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will proper credit authorizer and Cane by Saye ae ‘ Y Y 
llow- submits the necessary informa- of telephone manufacturing, the Kellogg System is made 
tok tion. She then places the slip 
in the perforator beside the for many years of trouble-free operation. And because 
phone. a P P . ° 
—— it is the store's own private system, the savings realized 
_ over the cost of rented equipment during the life of the . 
Call is automatically con- system, is considerable. 
_. 36 nected to credit department. 
Authorizing clerk locates cus- 
tomer’s file . . . authorizes 
— credit by simply pressing a + 
-— = button that actuates the per- The entire transaction takes 
forator on the sales floor. If just a few seconds. The 
charge is not in order, author- Kellogg system provides a 
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— or refers it to a superior. credit authorization. There 
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35 all stations and the credit 
_ department, but no inter- 
— communication between 
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19 IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
YOU. New booklet just off the press 
explains Kellogg Credit Authorizing 
System in full detail. Write for it today. 
-- ¥ KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
19 6650 S. CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO 338, ILLINOIS 
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Leonard Berry 


Credit Manager, B. Forman Company 
Rochester, New York 


T IS INEVITABLE that once in a while a 
deep depression will engulf the credit manager 
and at such times he will be tempted to curse the 
day he wittingly or unwittingly began work in a 
credit department. This mood can be created by 
a variety of untoward events. Charge-off time, 
for instance, and the usual heartaches over 
promising accounts deteriorated into profit and 
loss. Errors in the department resulting in sharp, 
critical letters from customers, angry telephone 
calls, and even a belligerent customer come in 
person to verbally chastise and berate. Poor 
authorization service causing usually amiable 
merchandise men to become vehemently abusive. 
The necessity of politely listening to customers 
give reasons why bills are not paid when you know 
they are phoney reasons, flaccid and_puerile. 
Searching vainly for valid justifications for a de- 
creased collection percentage to severe superiors. 
A succession of applications which, even to an eager 
and tolerant Credit Manager anxious to make 
sales, offer no basis for saying yes and he must per- 

force say no. 
Serious Collection Problems 

The “never-ending” quality of the job, never being 
truly “caught-up,” always something which should be 
done, always someone who should be sued, always the 
haunting thought that maybe a little more effort, a 
better approach, a more skillful judgment in the first 
place would have prevented this serious collection prob- 
lem. You spend years of sitting in the same office; the 
same daily routine. The endless repetition of being 
caught by a bad check when God knows by this time we 
should know better. Or it may be the weather, or it’s 
spring and we are prisoners, or this, that, or the other. 

Whatever the cause, here is. where we need a stiff 
draught of the “pause that refreshes” and I don’t mean 
“Coca-Cola.” The prescription calls for a renewal of 
faith, a re-dedication to service, a cleansing of our men- 
tal processes, and time out for review of things as they 
really are. 

Credit managers are living examples of a tremendous 
and real faith, not in the misty clouds of abstract theory 
or philosophy, but down to earth and backed by dollars. 
It is a faith buttressed by experience, attested by time, 
and proved by results. However, that faith is some- 
times threatened and occasionally lost. Many a credit 
manager, concentrating unduly on the bad debt ledger, 
becomes cynical, suspicious, and doubting. 
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Musings of an Ol _ 


“THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES” 








It is axiomatic that when two or more credit granters 
get together the shop talk runs along familiar lines as: 


“Were you hooked by that blank blank dead beat, too?” 
“Yeah, we were stuck by the same guy.” 


“How are your collections? Ours are no good at all.” 
; £ 


“I'd sue him if I were you.” 

“Boy, I told her where to head, the nerve of her ask- 
ing for credit.” 

This is true because we are most aware of the trou- 
blesome customers and keenly conscious of our failures. 
You can name scores of no good customers, give their 
history, and last three addresses, together with marks, 
scars, or other unpleasant features. Can you name your 
hundred best customers? Probably not, because there is 
little need to concern one’s self with the ninety and nine 
who are in the fold. The hue and cry and fearful to-do 
is about the black sheep. 

By way of antidote, think now and then of the thou- 
sands of customers who, year in and year out, buy dis- 
creetly, pay promptly and unobtrusively go their way. 
Think of those who do pay and mentally, if not ac- 
tually, bless them. Think of the number of bills mailed 
out, the number of first reminders, the number of second, 
and so on, and you will note a precipitous drop, until the 
few that finally arrive at profit and loss you could put in 
your eye. A nice cheerful thought for charge-off day. At 
least it will make you happier, if not the boss. 

We who dwell in the gilt, marble and chromium of 
our department stores are there to sell goods and please 
people. ‘We who live to serve, must serve to live.” We 
are simply intermediaries between manufacturer and con- 
sumer. We bring the merchandise to the customer. 
Service is our chief reason for being. 


It is very easy to forget this, however, and oftentimes 
we allow the spirit of service to be submerged by resent- 
ment, hostility, belligerence. At such times it is salutary 
to think that selling goods is our number one objective. 
Credit is a service to such sales and we are merely 
backers-up of Susie Jones at the glove counter. Her 
eager interest, her knowledge of line, color, and fabric, 
her patience and pleasantness can be made null and void 
by failure of the credit department to follow through 
with its end. 


This indeed is the essential truth and we must absorb 
it constantly, re-dedicating ourselves to service in much 
the same manner as we renew the lubricant in our 
machinery when the old wears thin. As surely as we do 


not, so surely the machine will stick, grate and burn 
itself out, ‘and our value lessens as part of the smooth 
mechanism of retailing. Not only our value but our own 
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peace of mind is at stake unless we renew our spirit of 
service. We can only be happy in our jobs when we truly 
serve others. Perhaps a day of re-newal of our service 
pledge once a month or so. Our minds do become 
clogged up with the darndest things and ideas. 

I have often used the illustration of Twin “A” and 
Twin “B” to dramatize our dual natures. Seldom do 
credit managers lose out because Twin “A,” the part 
having to do with our professional know-how, becomes 
under-nourished ; no, we more frequently strike out be- 
cause Twin “B” the personality part, becomes emaciated, 
emasculated, and impotent. 

Increasing emphasis is being placed on this startling 
fact that some little gnome or goblin fluttering around in 
our minds can disturb an otherwise capable and valuable 
executive to the point where instead of being an asset he 
becomes a dangerous liability to his frm. 

I do not mean to infer that credit managers are more 
susceptible to disintegration of personality than those in 
other fields, but surely the pressures to which we are 
subject, the harassing responsibilities, the frequent contact 
with troubled and troublesome customers, afford a fertile 
growing base for what I call “Butterflies in the mind” 
as well as the more familiar kind of “Butterflies in the 
stomach.” Not to develop this to the point of nauseating 
verbosity, I can proceed to the antidote. 

The important thing is to approach each day, each con- 
tact, each problem with an initial attitude of good will. 
This is not to say we must dance Pollyanna like through 
sunny fields of implicitly placing our blind faith in all 
people and all things. This surely would be calamitous, 
asinine and vacuous. The approach is one of a solid 
magnanimity, a deep and abiding love and respect for our 
fellow humans. 

There will be times when we will have to change 
later and out of the information assembled may find it 
necessary to be critical, chiding, even condemning. These, 
happily, will be few, and if our attitude be based on 
reason, not hostility; on fact, not fancy; on prudence, not 
prejudice, our decision will be tenable and justified. I 
wonder if the reverse is not sometimes true, that we, 
buffeted by the years, hardened by many blows, develop 
an attitude of initial ill-will, of malevolence, of hostility. 


Virtue More Common Than Vice 


Since, however, it is demonstrably clear that virtue is 
more common than vice, that honesty is more often en- 
countered than dishonesty, that beauty more often than 
ugliness, it would seem to be wise as weil as beneficial to 
start out with this frame of mind, modifying it to be 
sure, as the occasional encounter demands, that most 
humans are deserving of our active good will. This 
simple shift will do wonders for us. 

Life is uncannily like a mirror; it is a reflection of 
what we put into it. It is a common truth that if we go 
looking for trouble, for blemish, and imperfection, we are 
sure to find it. The contrary seems also to be true. Time 
out for seeing things as they really are is the final in- 
gredient of our “pause that refreshes.” 

When I was a boy, a favorite hymn of mine, sung 
lustily because it had a martial rhythm, was “Count your 
many blessings, count them one by one.” I was then 
much more impressed by the tune than the lyric, but I 
am persuaded in later life that this simple little admoni- 
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tion has in it the key to that essential part of sane living, 
a deep and profound appreciation of the many good things 
we enjoy rather than an unwholesome emphasis on the 
unpleasant aspects of life. 

I began this article with the thought that once in a 
while the credit manager may be tempted to curse the day 
when he donned the robe of his office. May I end it with 
the opposite idea. How about a nod of thankfulness 
that he chose this for his field? Perhaps this is the 
best part of our prescription. Surely much if not most of 
Our activities are pleasant. If the bouquets come less 
frequently than the brickbats, they are all the sweeter 
when they do come. The fact that we had steadily pro- 
duced, year in and year out, a creditable percentage of 
collections is good. 

Retail credit has stood up under the fearful impact of 
two wars and a frightful depression with remarkable 
strength and validity. Wielding as we do, a sharp tool 
of enormous power, the end results are not bad. Cus- 
tomers have been loyal to us. We are serving the second 
and third generation. Decades of satisfactory business 
dealings testify loudly to our success in human relation- 
ship. 

It is in our power to be actively helpful in straighten- 
ing out tangled finances and restoring order out of chaos. 
We can be agents of increasing human happiness by our 
wise counsel and assistance. "The mood of depression has 
passed. The draught of the “pause that refreshes” has 
done the trick. We go back to the job, resolved to serve 
better, to have more faith and to see things as they 
really are. wk 
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with good results. We have inter- 
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Cleveland's 50th Anniversary 

The Cleveland Credit Men’s Conipany, Cleveland, 
Ohio, officially passed the half century mark at a dinner 
dance which boasted a record attendance of over 600 
in Hotel Carter’s Rainbow Room, February 3. 

Three trustees of the Credit Men’s Company were re- 
elected to three year terms at a meeting of the board 
before the banquet. The three are Foster R. Close, 
Credit Manager, William Taylor Son and Company 
and President, The Credit Men’s Company; C. Glenn 
Evans, Credit Manager, Halle Brothers Company; and 
Clifford W. Tobey, Credit Manager, East Ohio Gas 
Company. 

Mr. Close presided as Toastmaster at the dinner. 
Among the guests at the speakers’ table was Samuel H. 
Halle, Chairman of the Board, Halle’s, one of the 
founders of the organization in 1898. Frank W. Love- 
joy, Sales Executive, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, New 
York, was a speaker at the dinner. In his talk, much of 
it humorous, he stressed that an excellent credit record 
from the standpoint of collection was not necessarily 
good. 

Entertainment during the course of the evening in- 
cluded a brief style show in which models demonstrated 
women’s fashions in 1898, 1905, 1918, 1928 and 1948. 
Charles H. Strong, another founder of the organization 
was not able to be present. 

To commemorate the event, a 12 page hand book with 
a gold cover was prepared telling in brief, with pictures 
as well as articles, the reasons why the centralization 
of credit information for 50 years has become a vital 
aid to profitable credit operation. 

Shown below, on the left, is Foster Close with Samuel 
H:; Halle. The picture was taken at the dinner. 
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Coming District Meetings 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual meet- 
ing in Jacksonville, Fla., April 11, 12; 13 and 14, 1948, 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Duluth, Duluth, Minn., March 14, 15 and 16, 1948. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, May 9, 10, and 11, 
1948. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, April 25, 26 and 27, 1948. 

District Ten (Idaho, Montana, Oregon; Washington, 
Alaska, Alberta, Canada, British Columbia, Canada, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the 34th Annual Business Conference, 
National Retail Credit Association, Banff Springs Hotel, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1948. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Senator 
Hotel, Sacramento, Calif., April 19 and 20, 1948. 


Leonard Berry Promoted 


The B. Forman Company, Rochester, New York, has 
named Leonard Berry as Personnel Director. Mr. 
Berry is also Assistant Secretary and a member of the 
Operating Board of the company. His duties as Per- 
sonnel Director took effect February 2, 1948. 

B. Forman Company announced, with Mr. Berry’s 
appointment as Personnel Director, the duties of that 
office will be increased and realigned, therefore, com- 
plimenting his long experience with the company, which 
exceeds twenty years. 

Mr. Berry has also served as Director of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, Credit Management 
Division; President of District Two, National Retail 
Credit Association; Director of the Rochester Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; and President for the fourth time 
of the Rochester Retail Credit Association. In addition 
to these honors he has gained popularity in the field o. 
journalism, and, on several occasions, has addressed na- 
tional and state conventions. 

He came direct to Rochester from England, where 
he was born. He received his first business experience in 
America with the Rochester Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion, as Assistant Credit Manager. 


V. J. Reynolds in New Position 


Vincent J. Reynolds, former secretary of the Retail 
Division of the New Haven Chamber of Commerce, has 
been appointed Credit Manager, Gamble-Desmond Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. He fills the vacancy created 
by the resignation of John Leary. It is Mr. Rey. olds’ 
first venture in the department store field. 
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Mrs. John A. Gross 


Mrs. John A. Gross, wife of J. A. (Jack) Gross, 
General Manager, Retail Merchants’ Credit Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif., died Monday evening, February 16, 
after an extended illness, in Los Angeles. Private 
services were held for her on February 18. The Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association extends its deepest sym- 
pathy to Mr. Gross and members of the family. Until 
recent years Mrs. Gross accompanied Mr. Gross to all 
State, District and National Conventions and was well 
known by many of our members. 


Harry A. Marsh 


Harry A. Marsh, formerly Credit Manager, J. W. 
Thomas Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, died at his 
home in Homestead, Florida, January 11, 1948. During 
1925 and 1926 he served as President of the Retail 
Credit Association of Minneapolis, at which time he 
was Credit Manager of L. S. Donaldson Company. He 
moved to Florida in 1935 and he last visited Minneapolis 
in 1939. We extend our sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Marsh who survives him. 








Positions Wanted—— 


Executive with aggregate of 17 years’ experience in 
credit, credit bureau, Associated Retailers and labor 
relations, prefers to locate in Southwest or West. Com- 
plete details on request. Box 382, The Creprr Wor -p. 

Executive with experience in credits, accounting and 
general office supervision. 14 years in retail shoe store 
and 6 years with ladies ready to wear store. Age 47, 
married. Will go anywhere. Box 381, The Crepit 


WorLp. 
For Sale 


Credit reporting bureau established 40 years, located 
in mild climate in Southwestern town of 7,000 popula- 
tion. Office needs collection department. Good proposi- 
tion for veteran and wife. Box 383, The Crepir Wor -p. 


——Wanted to Buy—— 


Credit Bureau, Pacific Coast preferred. Experienced 
collection manager to take over collection department 
of Credit Bureau. Will purchase outright or will man- 
age for salary and commission. Over 20 years’ experi- 
ence. Box 1272, The Crepir Wor-p. 














Notice 


Schedules for the annual Retail Credit Sur- 
vey of the Federal Reserve Board were dis- 
tributed to our members in the past two 
months, covering operations in nine different 
types of retail business. The success of these 
Surveys has been largely due to the excellent 
cooperation of our member stores in provid- 
ing information on their operations. If you 
have not already done so, you are urged to 
fill out your questionnaire and return it to the 
Federal Reserve Board at once as the dead 
life for receiving them is March 15. 




















Oops. ... somebody 
overlooked something 


It's easy to over- 





look things that 
care even more 
important than 
bills. 


@ Your bill is a 
little past due... 
so this is just a 


reminder. bz ° COPYRIGHT 1967 
a all 4 - .8 EER 


Here’s a NEW and BETTER Way 


eSPEED COLLECTIONS 
eKEEP OLD FRIENDS 





4 It's a fact that you can get better 
£ ° results on delinquent accounts . . . 
: o and retain good will for future 
= > business when you use Cartoon 
a ™ Collection letters. They are diplo- 
aan matically persuasive. The strong, 
vec , 
ck impersonal appeal of the messages 
Se ... subtly delivered with humor .. . 
A ~ pet will increase your collections. 
E = And... you never lost a friend by 
x making him smile. 
ps 
Two-way Remittance Envelopes 
- ; (col-velopes) Completely Printed 
' 
* ... completely printed with car- 
; HH | toon collection message, your 
1 ag? name and address. Simply 
' Za: seal, address and stamp... 
aa at and Cartoon Collection letter 
—aatem | 2% is ready to bring returns. 
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Six In Series 


The illustration you see at the top is Number One 
in the series, But wait until you see the other five! 
Drop us a note on your letterhead today for 
complete information on this, the most efficient 
collection medium in use today. 


P. O. Box 275, Old San Diego Station 
San Diego 10, California 
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Opinions of Management 


It has always been my belief that during normal times, when 
conditions are on a sound, stable basis, the fewer restrictions 
and governmental regulations—the better. However, we must 
be honest and admit that we are living under abnormal condi- 
tions at present, not only in the political field but also in the 
business world, such conditions being of a world-wide nature. 
Under the existing circumstances and bearing the thought in 
mind that we must at all costs avoid a major depression, it is 
therefore my studied opinion that Regulation W or other 
governmental regulations having approximately the same ef- 
fect, could logically be re-established to protect both individual 
and the National interest—Norman M. Brayshaw, Northern 
Permanente Foundation, Vancouver, Wash. 

xk 
A judicious exercise of credit is one of the most 
important factors contributing to the successful oper- 
ation of a retail business. Regulation W did for the 
retailer what he has been attempting to do by him- 
self for many years. Unduly long terms of credit 
simply tend to increase and prolong the inflationary 
spiral—Malcolm Brock, Brock’s Department Store, 

Bakersfield, Calif. 

x * 

With high prices and continued scarcity of durable goods, 
the most serious problem confronting the credit granter is to 
prevent the customer from going in debt beyond his or her 
ability to pay. Since we cannot voluntarily adopt a nation- 
wide community credit policy, I favor the return of govern- 
mental restriction on installment and open account sales. 
—Abner W. Causey, I. M. Causey & Co., Baton Rouge, La. 

xk 

The most important retail credit problem facing us 
in 1948 is to continue to carefully screen credit appli- 
cations to insure the granting of charge accounts only 
to those whom our best judgment indicates will be in 
a condition to keep their accounts in good order and 
to be firm in our efforts to collect outstanding in- 
debtedness within the reasonable lengths of time 
specified by Regulation W. While we do a substan- 
tial installment business, we do not anticipate any 
difficulty from overextension of terms and expect to 
keep both our down payments and length of terms to 
reasonable limits, completely avoiding any competi- 
tive offering of terms if this means going beyond safe 
and normal limits. So far our regular charge accounts 
collection rates have been good and we have noticed 
no appreciable increase in response to installment ad- 
vertising where the emphasis was placed on terms.— 
Paul Eager, General Manager, W. M. Whitney & 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 

: 2 2 

While I am generally opposed to any sort of government 
regulation of business, I can’t help but feel that at this par- 
ticular time consumer credit should be controlled. During the 
past few years excessive spending has become a habit with most 
people. With installment credit and charge buying made easy, 
in my opinion, it would be a matter of only a short time until 
a good many people have built up debts that would take them 
a long time to liquidate. I think that both stores and customers 
would be benefited by controlled credit—A. Arthur Halle, Phil 
A. Halle, Memphis, Tenn. 

xk 

We believe that Congress messing into individual 
granting of credit is a waste of time, money and 
energy; if I push my credits too much and end up 
with a lot of bad debts—is Congress going to reim- 
burse me? Or does it plan to issue extra money to 
the many who might over-buy? The way I see it, 
it is up to each merchant, either as an individual or 
a company to watch his own credit and his own 
money; he should be able to do this alone; each, has 
ways and means to find out about people, and if he 
makes a bad deal, he will have to just take it on the 
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chin. Congress, in our opinion has enough to do to 

handle the Nation’s business —James W. Hourigar, 

President, Barth Clothing Co., Columbia, Mo. 
x** 

An effort is being made to regiment our business by restoration 
of federal controls over consumer credit. This time they seek 
permanent control. My views and arguments against the re- 
turn of Federal Credit Controls are based on information I have 
gathered from reliable and factful sources. Controls under an 
act of Congress can only be removed by Congress and we all 
know how difficult repeal of congressional acts may be. The 
controls contemplated will no doubt be permanent, if Congress 
enacts them. This will mean more federal employees, more 
supervision, more governmental expense, more taxes, more 
annoyance to you and your customers. Certainly we have 
enough supervision. Consumer credit constitutes only 7 per cent 
of national income. At least 93 per cent of buying is on a 
cash basis or its equivalent and that is not to be controlled. 
You can’t control inflation by controlling the spending of 7 per 
cent of the national income. Cash buying is the real upward 
price pressure. Installment sales credit constitutes only 1 per 
cent of national income. Installment loan credit is only 1% 
per cent of the national income and less than a third of this 
amount is used for purchasing goods. Installment sales credit 
and installment loan credit constitute 212 per cent of the pur- 
chasing power of the American people. When that is con- 
trolled, 9744 per cent remains uncontrolled. Controls do not 
stop the person with cash from buying what he pleases, it only 
stops the wage earner who has credit, but doesn’t have the 
cash. That is discrimination. The wage earner should be 
allowed to satisfy his requirements by use of credit. Wage 
earners constitute the great majority of people. The federal 
government encourages long term loans for the purchase of real 
estate, which is one of the most highly inflated items on the 
market, and guarantees the loan, but credit controls under 
Regulation W limited this same person to a total of fifteen 
months in which to pay for the furnishings of that home. The 
federal government itself, through FHA, is financing the pur- 
chasing of refrigerators and other home improvements with no 
down payment and thirty-six months to pay, totally exempt 
from government credit control. Credit controls were removed 
November 1, 1947. Seventeen days later, the President asked for 
recontrol. No figures are available to show what has occurred 
since controls were released. Those figures won’t be available 
for at least sixty days. Seventeen days without control and 
with no report of results, yet recontrol is demanded. Why not 
give industry a fair chance to show what can be done without 
controls? Mass employment depends upon mass production gnd 
mass production depends upon mass consumption and mass 
consumption cannot exist without mass credit. Eliminate mass 
credit and to that extent mass consumption is eliminated and to 
a like extent mass production and mass employment. It is 
obvious that the Bureaucrats in Washington do not understand 
those who require credit. If they did, they would know that 
99 per cent of them will not obligate themselves unless they 
need to, and for no longer period than is absolutely necessary. 
Businessmen are not in business to lose their capital through 
unwise extension of credit. Businessmen do not over-load 
customers for the very good reason that that would be poor 
business and over the long pull they would suffer. The man 
on Main Street in the United States has not been discriminated 
against in the extension of credit. He has been treated as an 
equal of all other men. This is not true in any other country. 
That is why so many of our citizens came to this country where 
they could be free and enjoy equal opportunities and we have 
the highest standard of living of any country in the world 
because the man with credit can supply his wants as well as the 
man with cash. The need of the average man for credit should 
not be made a political football—Fred C. Hopkins, Assistant 
Manager, Family Loan Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

x*** 

We have broken down the types of credit that the 
different people require into 3 classes. 1. The person 
that needs long terms and small payments. 2. The 
customer that can afford a 30 to 45 day open charge 
account, and 3. The customer that can afford short 
terms of 2 to 3 months, classified in our business as 4 
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weekly account, they use our 10 pay plan. The ones 
that we have classed under group one we are not 
extending them credit whatsoever if in our power. 
The other two we believe should have unlimited 
credit if they are in a position to take care of their 
obligations as they come due. We have done every- 
thing we possibly could to discourage long terms 
and particularly the advertising of such terms, due to 
the fact that it encourages the wrong people to buy 
merchandise they can not afford.—David Kapelson, 
Treasurer, Kap’s Men’s Shop, Lawrence, Mass. 


x** 


We believe the most important credit problem for 1948 will 
be to keep dollar balances of accounts receivable in proper 
ratio with consumer income. Unless we are able to find out 
just what the family income is, we would be unable to grant 
credit intelligently. Of course, we must also know what other 
obligations the purchaser has before assuming his obligation 
with us. Because wages have suffered so by the upward spiral 
of prices, one must not be blinded by only the large down- 
payment. If we are able to keep our receivables in proper pro- 
portion to consumer income, we feel we shall be operating on 
a sound basis. It is our opinion too that it would be advisable 
to return to Federal control of consumer credit to avoid 
destructive cmpetition by those stores who sell terms and not 
merchandise at a time when some merchandise is in short 
supply.—Leonard T. Lewis, Lewis Furniture Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


xk 


The most important credit problem confronting 
retailers for 1948 is the great tendency toward com- 
petition in credit terms rather than competition on a 
sound merchandising basis. The problem of restrain- 
ing the buying public from falling into a trap of 
installmént credit terms with monthly payments 
aggregating more than their available income and 
consequent ability to pay, will have to be the respon- 
sibility of legitimate merchants. Advertising credit 
terms and payments to compete with the $1.00 down, 
and “$1.00 now and then” retailer, is simply lowering 
the legitimate merchant to substandard operations 
which may eventually prove disastrous. Such type of 
credit terms would, in addition, be extremely difficult 
to cope with in these days of high labor costs and 
inefficient personnel. While I do not approve of gov- 
ernment controls in the field of retailing, neverthe- 
less, if retailers cannot hold the advantages gained 
during the war period through Federal credit regula- 
tions, then it will be time to give consideration to 
enforcement of credit regulations along sound lines. 

It is in my opinion, purely the responsibility of re- 
tailers to so conduct credit policies that enforcement 
by outside agencies will be unnecessary.—S. Walter 
Newman, President, Chas. Brown & Sons, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
xk 
Many important problems confront credit granters today. 
Among the most important, in my opinion, is that of maintain- 
ing a profitable collection percentage, in view of the average 
customer’s resumption of partial payments in the settlement 
of open accounts. I think also it is most important that we do 
not allow competition toeforce us to lower down payments on 
installment sales to the point where the customer has little if 
any equity in the article purchased.—Arthur Phillips, President, 
The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
xx*k 

The most important credit problem for 1948 will 
be to protect the consumer and the merchant against 
over-buying by the customer. We believe the wisest 
action possible is to insist on substantial down pay- 
ments and 12 to 15 months installments at the long- 
est. We do not like government controls, but would 
prefer to have them rather than runaway competition 
in terms.—F. S. Thomas, G. E. Loomis Furniture 
Co., Enid, Okla. 









In 1948 the continuation of sound credit policy is imperative. 
As durable goods become more plentiful, credit can and should 
be used in sales promotion within reason. Each purchaser 
must be treated as an individual, and not covered by a blanket 
policy. However, in general, credit purchasers should have 
real ownership interest by making a minimum down payment 
of 20 per cent. Credit terms should not exceed 18 months on 
purchases up to $150.00. Twenty-four months may be extended 
on purchases over $350.00. I do not believe in government 
control of any type, but would prefer control to runaway 
credit selling—Morris Wolf, Wolf Radio & Electric, Van- 
couver, Wash. 


(pinions of Credit Executives 


We are attempting to maintain a sound and firm credit 
policy concerning installment accounts. Our policy is basically 
20 per cent down with a maximum 12 months and in some 
extreme cases, 15 months. We, of course, have competition 
advertising 10 per cent down with 18 to 24 months to pay, but 
we have no desire to follow suit. As a point of information, 
our accounts receivable did not increase for the month of 
November, although our sales volume was above the previous 
November 1946.—C. H. Durning, Harris Furniture Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

xx 

With the present price structure, cattle $39.00 cwt. 
at Chicago, Corn $2.60 a bushel at Omaha, Wheat 
$3.12 at Minneapolis and Hogs $25.75 at Sioux City, 
Iowa, the Most Important Retail Credit Problem 
Confronting the Credit Granter for 1948 is how to 
remain close in to shore, play around on the beach, 
operate a business, show a profit and be prepared 
for the catastrophic recession that will follow so sure 
as the sun will rise in the east on the morrow. The 
Government should grant the Federal Reserve Board 
authority to control consumer credit without delay. 

A dozen of eggs and 4 bananas cost me a buck yes- 
terday, and if I had a family to raise I would give up 
the struggle—Tom H. Elliott, Watson Coal Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

xx*ke* 

The most important credit problems of 1848 are: 1. Over- 
loading. We have noticed a tendency since the release of regu- 
lation for customers in all walks of life to spend more money 
than they earn. This of course.is due to high cost of living 
and it is a problem that must be faced with diplomacy. and 
firmness. 2. The advertising of loose credit terms by stores 
in every community. We do not feel that the terms given prior 
to the war should be applicable now. It is obvious the more 
equity a person has in a piece of merchandise, the more inter- 
ested he will be in paying for it. Although collections for the 
most part remain good, it takes a great deal. more effort to keep 
them at a sound level—Garland Grange, Richard Store Co., 
Miami, Florida. 

22 @ 

The most important problem confronting credit 
men in 1948 will be the avoidance of overloading. 
This will require careful attention to the customer’s 
capacity to meet the terms arranged and also full use 
of the Credit Bureau’s facilities to learn the extent of 
the customer’s already existing commitments. Almost 
equally important is the necessity of setting up and 
adhering to a schedule of regular inspection or review 
of accounts with the requisite collection action as 
close as possible to the date that a default occurs. 

A review of collection and credit procedures presently 

in use together with a study of the effectiveness of the 
various steps taken with a view perhaps to elimina- 
tion of those that do not produce and trial of soine 
new ideas would also be in order.—A. E. Haas, Lud- 
wig Baumann, New York, N. Y. 

a2. 

Since the days of Barnum, ours has been a land of Ballyhoo. 

Beat a drum and we’re off to war . . . shout about the boss and 

we have a strike pick up a stone to throw at your 
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neighbor or the administration, and you'll have a thousand 
helpers . .. mention an item which we expect a shortage on, and 
you have a nation-wide run on it. Because credit granting and 
collections will not change much, except in intensity, I use this 
as a background for the major problem in 1948, namely: The 
continual “sounding off’ about terms, violations, shortage of 
money, bad times, etc., true... these things will be increasingly 
real, but feeding this type of publicity to the public will only 
speed up and multiply the unwanted conditions. Tell a man 
he looks ill, and he will soon feel ill. Remedy: A concerted 
effort by the Administration, National Chamber of Commerce, 
National Retail Credit Association, Credit Groups, Credit 
Bureaus, and, last but not least, individual Credit Departments 
to educate the public to wise spending, sound credit practices, 
prompt payment of bills, prompt discussion by delinquent cus- 
tomers with their creditors, by use of good, sound, credit policies, 
advertising and publicity that will mof put pessimistic or un- 
sound reasoning into the credit consumers’ minds to become a 
background or excuse for overbuying, pyramiding, and delin- 
quency. Regulation W? I would point my finger directly at 
the Administration. If half the energy, money and publicity 
used to operate and control regulations were used to educate 
the public and help them from: becoming a party to unsound 
buying and unsound credit practices, there would be no need 
for Regulation W or other government controls on consumer 
credit. It is the proper time now for Creditors to help carry 
the football and stop being used as one-——W. C. Hichborn, 
The Leavitt Stores Corp., Manchester, N. H. 
xk 
The most important credit problem, confronting 
the credit granter in 1948, is the age-old subject of 
efficient credit management, which more specifically 
means a thorough understanding with the customer, 
regarding terms and the company policy on credit and 
a thorough follow-up for contract payments on every 
account. Certainly, there is no time in the history of 
credit, where the subject “Know your customer” (and 
in the case of installment selling, where to find him) 
is as important as it is today. Of course, there is the 
problem that we are confronting in regard to what 
government regulations will be, but there is not much 
an individual can do about this subject. We still 
have to sell the account, collect the account and the 
credit manager who is alert and aggressive will get 
the money if it can be gotten—A. B. Hunter, The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Chicago, III. 
xkx«e 
The most important problem for 1948 will be collections. 
The vulnerable customers, who have waited so long for the 
scarce items that are now becoming available, at high prices, 
will be too easy to oversell. This will create a very dangerous 
problem. Skips will be more difficult to control for reasons too 
numerous to enumerate here. The high cost of operation and 
high cost of merchandise makes it more essential now that 
collection percentages be maintained at a high level.—Roy A. 
Kierbow, Plantowsky Furniture Co., Galveston, Texas. 
x**ek 
The most important credit problem for 1948 is three- 
fold: A. To keep credit volume high through credit 
sales promotion. The expense of doing business (a 
high percentage of which has become more or less 
fixed) necessitates large volume if a satisfactory net 
profit is to be realized. B. A change in economic con- 
ditions forecast for 1948 will necessitate better con- 
trol, both in accepting accounts and in collecting. C. 
Installment credit should be kept on a sound basis 
with a larger down payment and a shorter pay period 
than is being proposed by many stores throughout 
the country. It is not good business to lay the bars 
down at any time and certainly there is no reason at 
this time for terms to be vastly different than Regu- 
lation W provided—F. R. Medlen, Lichenstein’s, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
xk 
The most important problem of the credit granter for 1948, 
in my opinion, is credit sales: promotion. We must train the 
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new and retrain the old credit managers in the art of inviting 
and accepting new credit clients. Also, we must again realize 
the importance of reading and intelligently interpreting a 
credit report so that we may accept or tactfully reject without 
offending the customer.—Royce Sehnert, Wichita Eagle, Wichita, 
Kan. 

x2 @ 

Keeping the costs of credit operations within rea- 
sonable bounds will be the outstanding problem for 
1948. Salaries, equipment and supplies, credit infor- 
mation and overhead costs have been mounting stead- 
ily. Higher receivables, longer term maturities and 
revolving credit have made the operations of many 
stores more costly and more complex. The answer 
lies in increased production and efficiency through 
closer supervision, training and modernization of 
equipment and functions. Credit policies for 1948 
should be conservative and call for careful selection 
of risks, close collection follow-up and avoidance of 
terms extremes, regardless of congressional action 
on credit control—R. M. Severa, Macy’s, New 
York, N. Y. 


Opinions of Bureau Managers 


1948 is going to bring to credit executives an experience 
which in many cases and respects will be something entirely 
new and probably unthought of. First, we are confronted at 


. this time with a tendency on the part of some individuals to 


throw discretion to the winds and offer unreasonably long 
and, in our opinion, unsound terms in connection with install- 
ment credit. This should not be done. It will be ruinous and 
will mean that many consumers may be innocently drawn into 
a financial entanglement, the results of which will be anything 
but pleasant. Another thing to consider is that credit men are 
going to have to deal with many hundreds of thousands of new 
seekers of credit, newly-marrieds, etc.; a gravé and important 
responsibility in this respect will rest upon the shoulders of our 
credit executives. They must use wisdom and discretion in 
handling this situation and see to it that no one is overloaded 
or permitted to become involved; that is, beyond their ability 
to pay out normally. It is our opinion that the majority of our 
merchants do not want a return of government control of credit, 
particularly government control of consumer credit, and there 
should be no reason for such a thing if we will police ourselves, 
use wisdom and discretion in the matter of handling credit, and 
counsel and advise wisely with seekers of credit who may un- 
intentionally or otherwise exhibit a tendency to overbuy. Com- 
petition in terms should be eliminated; the advertising of 
lengthy or unreasonable terms should be discouraged. Collec- 
tions should be followed carefully; there should be no lagging 
in this respect, and our credit fraternity in general should be 
encouraged by top management to solicit new business with 
discretion and to adopt a public relations policy which will 
build up confidence on the part of the public, and the public 
must be made to feel that the charge account is a privilege, not 
to be abused but to be enjoyed. It should be taught that the 
charge account is a constructive arrangement and not a detri- 
ment, and that credit granted where credit is indicated is a 
builder of good business and will not lead to a disaster of any 
sort in the economy of our nation—C. M. Reed, Secretary- 
Manager, The Retail Credit Men’s Association, Denver, Colo. 


xk 


Forecasts point to titantic production in 1948 and 
the enormous volume of goods cannot be moved 
from factory to consumer without installment credit, 
so it will be up to the individual credit granter to 
provide proper terms under proper conditions to the 
proper people. It is unlikely that we will have any 
credit controls until March of 1948, if even then, 
some installment accounts may be exempt. Perhaps 
the best course will be the middle of the road policy; 
in 1939 when most people were considered pretty 
well off, we thought it sound credit policy to sell 
them a refrigerator with their limited budget, for 
$5.00. People today have a lot of money and plenty 
of places to spend it. They cannot afford $20.00 a 
month but they can afford more than $5.00. This is 
your job and mine, Mr. Credit Grantor, and not that 
of government, and it is hoped that all will be able 
to shoulder the responsibility—Mrs. Edith H. Or- 
meroid, Merchants Credit and Adjustment Bureau, 
Lorain, Ohio. 
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Annual Banquet at New Orleans 


A twenty-fourth annual inaugural banquet and ball, 
in the Grand Ball Room, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., November 29, 1947, officially started the 1948 
season for the Retail Credit Association of New Orleans. 
Southern hospitality, fine food and fun and _ frolic 
abounded. A. J. Franz was Master of Ceremonies. 
Officers and directors were formally installed into office 
as follows: President, Charles D. Bornwasser, Roose- 
velt Hotel; First Vice-President, Ray J. Haydel, Cole- 
man E. Adler & Sons; Second Vice-President, Emile J. 
Flautt, New Orleans Public Service Co.; Secretary, P. 
N. Gravois, Jr., Foundation Plan, Inc.; Treasurer, A. 
J. Franz, A. M. & J. Solari, Ltd.; and Advisory Coun- 
selor, Geo. J. Springer, Katz and Besthoff, Ltd. 
Directors: Wm. J. Anderson, Mayer Israel and Co.; 
Harris Copenhaver, New Orleans Retail Credit Bureau ; 
Ben L. Fastring, New Orleans Public Service Co.; A. 
Konrad Lagarde, White System of New Orleans; A. C. 
Artigues, White Bros. Co.; D. D. Dalferes, Jr., Gulf 
Refining Co.; Geo. J. Fruthaler, Progressive Bank & 
Trust Co.; Sidney J. Valadie, Labiche’s; and John 


Zimmerman, Sears Roebuck. 


Favorable Comment on N.R.C.A. Ad in 
Bakersfield 


The Merchants Association of Bakersfield, Bakers- 
field, California, used a National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion ad in The Bakersfield Californian and was gratified 
with a favorable comment in the editorial section. The 
editor commented, “The advice (Don’t go into Debt 
Beyond Your Ability to Pay) is eminently reasonable 
but too often disregarded, and misuse of credit is the 
basis for nine-tenths of financial disasters’ California 
is showing an increased total of bank deposits and sav- 
ings, due to its increase in population, a fact that is 
particularly true in Bakersfield. 


Centralia, Washington 

Officers elected for the year 1948 by the Lewis 
County Business Men’s Credit Association of Centralia, 
Washington, are as follows: President, Jack L. Eddins, 
Eddins General Petroleum Distributors; Vice-President, 
Delmer L. Olson, Uhlmann Motors ; Executive Secretary, 
E. Dewey Truett, The Credit Bureau of Lewis County; 
and Assistant Secretary, J. E. Truett, The Credit Bureau 
of Lewis County. Directors are: H. E. Waite, Na- 


tional Bank of Commerce; A. J. McCormick, Standard 
Oil Company; L. R. Baumgarten, Baumgarten Hard- 
ware and Plumbing; Mrs. Mary Boynton, Boynton’s 
Smart Shop; O. L. Franklin, F. G. Foster Company; 
and J. L. Clement, Napavine Feed Company. Mrs. 
Florence Dickey, Eubanks Body & Fender Shop is an 


honorary director. 


r| 
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Activities in Columbia, South Carolina 


The Credit Reporting Advisory Committee of the 
Associated Retail Credit Managers of Columbia, South 
Carolina, is doing a very satisfying job. They make 
periodical visits to the local bureau surveying the service 
and reports and also call on local merchants who hesitate 
to give credit information to the local bureau. They 
are correct in being proud of their credit manager’s 
association and of the benefit the credit bureau has 
reaped. The predominant number of these merchants 
are members of the National Retail Credit Association. 
Because of their success they have suggested that similar 
associations throughout the country could be of benefit. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

On January 21 in Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, the 
Ottawa Credit Grantors Association held their election 
of officers for the year 1948 at a supper party in the 
Chateau. . Three brief talks were given by A. D. Sin- 
clair, Emmett Murray and William Tate. Mrs. Fran- 
coise Chateauvert presided. Officers elected are: First 
Honorary-President, G. Scott Murray ; Second Honorary- 
President, F. A. Matattal; Immediate Past-President, 
Mrs. Francoise Chateauvert; President, Emmett Mur- 
ray; First Vice-President, Miss Barbara Dunnett; Second 
Vice-President, Avery Sainthill; Secretary, Arthur D. 
Sinclair; and Treasurer, Miss A. Bartolotti. Directors 
are: Gerald Charron, Peter Skrypnyk, Ward Neild, 
James Costello, Ray Larock, Miss Sarah C. Olmstead, 
and Miss Viola St. Onge. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 

The Corpus Christi Credit Executive Association, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, held their annual election of 
officers and directors on January 23. They are: Presi- 
dent, W. D. Gaston, Gulf Chevrolet Co. ; Vice-President, 
R. T. Massey, Shaw Jewelry; Secretary, Mrs. Helen 
Kassinger, S & Q Clothiers; and Treasurer, David 
Mayerson, Mueces Furniture Co. Directors: L. M. 
Austin, Ed Hoffman Motors; Mrs. Eloise Stewart, 
Stein & Dawson Plumbing Co.; Mrs. Callie Jackson, 
Cudd Food Stores; E. M. Bergbrede, Goodrich Stores; 
and Gordon L. Lewis, Merchants Credit Association. 


New National Unit in De Land, Florida 

A National Unit was organized in De Land, Florida, 
January 30. This group is starting off with twelve 
enthusiastic members of the community who are members 
of the National Retail Credit Association. Officers are: 
President, E. A. Bevis, Western Auto Associates Store; 
Vice-President, Ralph H. Sefton, First State Bank of 
De Land; and Secretary, Mildred N. White, De Land 
Credit Association. Miss White is the founder of the 
organization in De Land and she says her accomplish- 
ment is a dream come true. 
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The Zactéicit Round Table 
A page devoted to improving the mutual cooperative re- 


lationship between members of the National Retail Credit 
Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 


HAROLD A. WALLACE 


The Unusual Makes the Difference 


ALL OF US HAVE a fondness for the words “sys- 


and “normal.” We establish a routine 
for our credit department on the basis of past experience 
and tailor our operation to a pre-determined standard. 


” «6 ° ” 
tem, routine, 


But the true test of a firm’s efficiency is the way in 
which it meets unusual situations. The handling of “out - 
of the ordinary” cases generally makes the difference be- 
tween good, average, or poor collection percentages. 

Fortunately, “unusual” cases need not affect the wise 
administration of your credit policy. Any problem be- 
comes less formidable when all the facts are known, and 
your credit bureau can give you the facts you need to 
deal intelligently with the unusual. Its credit records 
turn the spotlight on any credit puzzle and enable you to 
see the true picture before making a decision. 

The unusual credit problem takes many forms. The 
only similarity between them is the fact that a credit 
applicant is the central figure of each. Let’s examine 
some of these “hard to deal with” cases that happen some- 
place every day. 

It’s the timid little man who tells you—and almost 
convinces you—that he has paid cash for all purchases 
during the past five years. The credit report tells why. 
He's been in the state reformatory that long. 


It’s the “motherly” woman who makes you believe 
she is buying with reluctance because she is so con- 
servative. But the credit report reveals that she has 
had a repossession or replevin bout with almost every 
major credit granter in town. 

It’s the blustery, forward sort of fellow you're posi- 
tive is giving you a “song and dance” until the credit 
report shows he’s earning just as much money as he 
boasts and pays his bills as promptly as he claims. 

It’s that strangely familiar face that you can’t quite 
place—until the credit bureau uncovers the applicant’s 
maiden name and rings a warning bell in your memory 
about an old charge-off. 

It’s the poised individual who assures you he is well 
known by a number of banks. And he probably is, too, 
judging by the number of bad checks the credit bureau 
has on file. 

It’s the well dressed woman from out of town who 
is so much in love with your merchandise that she wants 





To do more business profitably, and to help 
docate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bureau. 












to take an expensive coat home with her. You find the 
reason for haste when the report comes from her home 
city. She likes your merchandise because the firms at 
home refuse her credit. 

Such cases represent our mutual problem—the unusual 
situations. To solve them we must realize normal pro- 
cedures do not always apply either in the credit depart- 
ment or the credit bureau. If something about the ap- 
plication seems peculiar, alert the operator who handles 
your inquiry. This will warn her to check all possible 
sources of information, 


Consider These Facts 


Your credit bureau, while it is equipped to assist you 
on your “unusual” cases, is set up for operation on a 
“normal” basis too. Most of your credit applications can 
be cleared promptly. But to be of maximum service on 
unusual cases—ones which may mean serious loss—you 
must realize the bureau needs time to check. You 
should, of course, never relax your demands for ever 
more prompt reporting service. But if your credit bureau 
is efficiently staffed and operated, the mere fact that a 
report is slow in being returned should be a danger 
signal. 

Too often we become so engrossed in following a 
system that we forget the fundamentals on which that 
system is built. 

Remember these points: 


Your credit system, I am sure, is based on recognition 
of the fact that intuition isn’t a good guide as to credit 
worth. You know your judgment can be no better than 
the facts upon which it is based. 

The credit bureau’s greatest strength lies in the fact 
that its reporters—freed from the influence of being 
confronted by the credit applicant—can confine them- 
selves to gathering facts. The bureau—removed from 
selling pressures—can assemble information with only 
one objective in mind—giving you a better Factbilt 
report. 


The report, presented for study by your credit depart- 


ment, gives a clear digest of what the credit picture 
really is. By comparing this picture with the applicant’s 


statements, you can fit him into your routine and follow 
your normal course of action for developing with his type. 

Perhaps the major advantage of using credit bureau 
reports is the opportunity a report gives you to consider 
facts dispassionately. Through its use you avoid off- 
the-cuff decisions and can appraise the unusual carefully. 
When examined carefully, these unusual cases become 
routine; and your credit department functions smoothly 
and efficiently. tock 
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CREDIT DEPARTHET 


Kalbe 


W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


ANY WHO WRITE credit letters, it seems, go 
out of their way to convince the customer that he 
is nothing more than an entry in the company records. 
They talk about their lists and their ledgers, their books 
and their files. By the time they have finished, the cus- 
tomer can have no doubt that he’s just a name on the 
mailing list. Glance at a few sentences from letters in 
current use: 
In going through our ledgers we note that your account 


is almost paid out, and that it has been handled very 
satisfactorily. 


As we look over our books for the past year, we find 
that you have made frequent use of your charge account. 


A recent check of our regular list of charge customers 
reveals that we have not had the pleasure of your patron- 
age for the past few months. 


According to our records, you have been a loyal charge 
customer of B ’s for several years. 


I am doing some checking up these days, and a review 

vf our ledgers shows that you have not used your charge 

account in several months. 

The personal tone is a big psychological factor in the 
success of any letter. The reader is naturally more inter- 
ested in the message if he feels it was written directly to 
him. If the letter compliments him upon the prompt 
payment of his bills or thanks him for the use of his ac- 
count, he likes to feel that the recognition is personal 
and individual. Even when the purpose of the letter is 
to collect a past-due payment, its recipient will take it 
more seriously if he thinks he has been singled out for 
individual attention. 


Don Ross sums up this point incisively in a recent 
issue of Advertising & Selling: 


Our sense of personal importance resents a mailing 
piece that ranks us as “one of two billion other people.” 
How much more complimentary is the mailing piece that 
says, “You, Mr. John Jones, are the ome person in all the 
world I’m interested in right now...” After all, the 
sweetest sound ever heard is a man’s own name. 

A big percentage of the letters mailed by credit de- 
partments are form letters—messages that go to many 
persons at appropriate times. But this fact doesn’t justify 
any credit correspondent in writing to a group when he 
should be writing to an individual. 


This Month’s Illustrations ~~ 
All four of this month’s letter examples show how to 
approach the reader as an individual. Though all are per- 
sonalized form letters, they carry the personal tone so 
essential to effective customer contacts by mail. 
Illustration No. 1, used by A. C. Wehl, Manager 
Department of Accounts, Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is a good-will letter designed for mailing to 
customers who pay promptly. This message has brought 
a substantial response from its recipients—by mail, by 
telephone, and through comments to members of the 
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store personnel. Such letters build and maintain con- 
sumer loyalty. This quality, though intangible, is ex- 
tremely valuable to any firm. It leads customers to con- 
centrate their buying at a single store and to use their 
accounts more freely. It also results in advertising of 
the most persuasive type—the word-of-mouth endorse- 
ment that loyal customers express to their friends. 

Illustration No. 2, used by Leonard Berry, Credit 
Manager, B. Forman Co., Rochester, New York, grants 
the customer’s request for a charge account. This letter 
does an excellent customer-relations job at an opportune 
time—when the new charge patron is forming her im- 
pression of the store and its credit services. The letter 
contains two qualities that place it far above the average 
message granting credit requests: enthusiasm and warmth 
of tone. 

Illustration No. 3, used by W. Gomon, Credit 
Manager, Spines Clothing Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
thanks new charge customers for the initial use of their 
accounts. It makes the most of a fine opportunity to 
build consumer confidence. Notice the emphasis upon 
the reader’s interests. The entire message is presented 
in terms of customer satisfaction, convenience, and en- 
joyment. This letter clearly illustrates the power of the 
“vou attitude.” 

Illustration No. 4, used by H. L. Bunker, Credit 
Sales Manager, The H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, 
California, invites the patronage of men whose wives 
have just opened accounts. This letter demonstrates alert 
promotional work on the part of the credit department. 
It also illustrates a subtle technique in approaching pros- 
pective customers with dignity and good taste. There is 
no suggestion of direct selling effort. The letter confines 
its promotional element to a single appeal: the shopping 
convenience of the reader. 

You and Your Letters 

Did you ever stop to think how important are the 
letters you write? They are important to YOU as an 
individual and to the CONCERN you represent. 

A letter is your official, written statement on behalf 
of the company. It endures forever. Once sent, it 
cannot be retracted or recovered. 

Letters reflect the pride that you take in YOUR 
job and in YOUR firm. The careless letter always 
discloses two careless employees—the person who 
typed it and the person who signed it. Both are re- 
sponsible for it! 

In business, slipshod methods lead only to disaster, 
both to the person and to the business. Your letter 
takes the firm directly into the homes and offices of 
all addressees. What the recipient thinks of you and 
of your organization will be influenced by the quality 
of that single letter. 


Make quality count! Make letter perfection your 
goal! 
—Adapted from Correspondence Manual of The Detroit 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
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GIMBEL BROTHERS 
MILWAUKEE 


November 12, 1947 


Mrs. S. E. Carson CG) 


1319 Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dear Mrs. Carson: 


This note is written to convey our sincere 


thanks to-you for the prompt manner in which 
your bills are always paid. 


We compliment you upon your fine record of 
co-operation in observing our credit terns. 
We appreciate it and consider it a privilege 
to serve you by means of a charge account. 


Please feel free to call upon us if ever you 
should have a problem concerning your account, 
or if we can be of assistance to you in any 
other way. 


Cordially yours, 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


A. C. Wehl, Manager 
Department of Accounts 


ACW: 1k 





B.FORMAN @, 


CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH 
R@HESTER NEW YORK 




























December 1, 19,7 


Mrs. Arnold J. Perry 
1705 Meridian Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


Dear Mrs. Perry: 


Thank you for your letter requesting that we 
arrange a charge account for you. Your account is 
now fully established, and we welcome most heartily 
this opportunity of broadening our service to you. 


When you have a convenient moment, would you 
mind completing and returning the enclosed card for 
our permanent files? A business-reply envelope is 
provided. 


We sincerely believe that you will find your 
charge account a pleasant aveme to greater enjoy- 
ment of Forman's. We shall do our best to earn 
your approval by maintaining high standards in every 
phase of our merchandise and service. 


Sincerely yours, 


B. FORMAN COMPANY 


Leonard Berry 
Credit Manager 
LB/ 
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October 20, 1947 


© 


Mr. Allen H. Clark 
6201 Vincent Avenue 
Oakland, California 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


who 
be among the group of men 

ee eee aampee in a department store, we x 
invite you to become familiar with the arrange 
ment of Capwell's Men's Departments. 


shoes to topcoats — smokes to 
yma mer oA located. —e Ay + 
separate entrance leading directly in a 
Men's Shop on Twentieth Street near —_ aod te 
The Sports Shop and Barber Shop are loca’ hn 
the Basement Store. The entrance on | eae 
Street near Telegraph leads directly to 
Departments. 


We think you will enjoy shopping in a 
venient, well-stocked departments. a 
has given us the pleasure of opening & a 
account for her and we shall welcome an oppor 
tunity to serve you also. 


Cordially, 





us 
H. L. Bunker 
Credit Sales Manager 


























pines biolhne be 


WOMEN'S AND BOYS APPAREL 
111 WEST DOUGLAS—WICHITA. KANSAS 





November 12, 1947 


@® 


Ur. Kalph Norris 
2715 Spring fvenue 
Wichita, Kanses 


Derr Mr. Norris: 







y, merking the 


satisfaction at 
of any way in wh y 
made more convenient. 


Yrs, Norris will enjoy droppin; in from tine 
to time. Even your most casual visit will be 
welcomed. 
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BUSINESS VOLUME has continued to hold up well dur- 
ing the postholiday season. One of the major factors is the 
high level of consumer buying, although it represents more 
dollars rather than larger quantities of goods sold. Prices 
are still rising in most lines but the higher prices have not 
yet met any significant buyer resistance. As long as that 


of activity will be maintained. 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of business is being held at about 
12 per cent higher than it was during the first months of 
last year. It is also being supported by slowly rising 
production in most lines of industry and output has been 
increased somewhat more than the physical quantities of 
goods sold, Each month the total output of factories is 
coming closer to filling up the shortages in many fields, al- 
though very few surpluses have appeared in any lines. 
Strong current demand assures high industrial output for an 
indefinite period. 


FEW CHANGES among different parts of the country are 
apparent on the LaSalle Map of Business Conditions this 
month. The variations among different areas are about the 
same as they have been for some time. Activity continues 
to lag behind the national average in some of the New 
England States, around New York City, in the South, and 
in the southern part of the West Coast Region. Even in 
these areas, however, activity is considerably above last 
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@ Business Volume Is 12 Per Cent Higher Than a Year Ago @ 


situation and that public psychology prevails, a high level * 





year in dollar volume in spite of the fact that very high 
levels had been reached in them a year ago. 


AS THE MAP is based on comparisons with last year, it 
reflects to some extent those conditions as well as the cur- 
rent ones. That fact should be kept in mind when inter- 
preting what it portrays in any area now. For example, 
relatively low rating given this month in many areas of the 
South does not mean that conditions there are unsatisfac- 
tory, because comparison is being made with an unusually 
good season a year ago. Conditions this year are even 
better in most places, but by a somewhat smaller percentage 
than in most other parts of the country. 


IN CANADA the volume of trade has been well main- 
tained in spite of some handicaps in financing international 
trade. Many of these difficulties are being overcome and 
the current trend is gradually upward. Conditions are best 
in the industrial area north of the Great Lakes and in most 
parts of the agricultural regions in the Prairie provinces. 
Business is lagging somewhat in the East and Northeast due 
partly to the slowing down in foreign trade. Activity is 
about average in the West, along the Pacific Coast. Busi- 
ness is being sustained in all sections by the large consumer 
demand and by the high level of current industrial produc- 
tion. These trends are expected to continue.—BUSINESS 
BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
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wih Remington Rand 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Modern retailing demands the lower costs of mechanized accounting 
procedures. And to meet this demand, Remington Rand's completely 
electrified bookkeeping machines speed production of accounts re- 
ceivable, payroll, stock records and every other retailing requirement. 

Adjustable registers individually accumulate charges, credits, de- 
partmental distributions and all other necessary totals. Cross registers 
compute debit and credit balances which are printed automatically! 
Larger retailers prepare their figure work more quickly, eliminate 
errors, produce detailed results for management analysis. Even the 
smallest store may utilize Remington Rand bookkeeping machines for 
multiple applications — changing simply from one application to an- 
other in a matter of seconds, keeping the machine at work all the time. 

Investigate these bookkeeping machines for producing fast and 
accurate facts and figures so necessary to retail management control. 
Ask your Remington Rand specialist, or write today for additional 
details to Remington Rand, Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Ma- 
chines Division, Dept. CW-3, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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RETAILING APPLICATION 


Accounts Receivable ‘ 
Payroll Records 
Disbursement Records 
Accounts Payable 
Stock Records 


AND WHATEVER OTHERS 
YOU REQUIRE! 


Reminglon Kand 
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® December figures; received too iate for February CREDIT WORLD. 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores showed more than the customary rise in December and 
continued considerably larger than a year ago. Although 
the increase in collections on instalment accounts was sub- 
stantial, the ratio of collections during the month to 
accounts outstanding at the beginning of the month was 
down one point to 29 per cent. Average repayment period 
for instalment accounts outstanding in December was six 
months as compared with four and one-half months in 
December 1946. Charge accounts receivable increased 
slightly more than the usual amount in December and at 


the year-end were 18 per cent above the level of a year 
earlier. Collections on charge accounts rose 10 per cent 
during the month, resulting in a collection ratio of 54 per 
cent, the same as in December 1946. At the current rate of 
repayment charge accounts would be outstanding, on the 
average, 56 days. Credit sales of department stores showed 
more than the customary expansion from November t# 
December. Charge-account sales exceeded the year-age 
volume by almost two-fifths, but instalment sales were Up 
43 per cent from a year earlier. Cash sales increased sea 
sonally in December and were slightly larger than December 
1946.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT increased 739 million dollars 
or about 6 per cent in December to an estimated total 
of 13,368 millions. All types of indebtedness increased 
substantially over the year-period with instalment sale 
credit and instalment loans outstanding showing the 












































{Estimated amounts outstanding. 


STATISTICS 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


In millions of dollars] 
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Ghanting Credit in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 
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The Canadian Economy in Transition 


Dorothy Jane Brayley, B.A., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


MONG THE MANY delightful comments of 
George Bernard Shaw is one that is particularly 
apropos to the Canadian economy today. He is reputed 
to have said, in discussing political parties, that if one 
moves far enough to the left he is apt to find himself 
amongst those at the extreme right. As a result of events 
which have taken place in the past few months and 
which have had the effect of altering the course of the 
Canadian economy, I cannot help but wonder whether, 
two years after the war, we are in the same quandary as 
Alice when the Queen remarked ‘“‘a slow sort of country. 
Now here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, 
to keep in the same place.” 

We tend today to be slogan-minded, even to the extent 
of being encouraged in this activity by the press. We 
accept cliches such as “Big Four,” “Bretton Woods,” 
“The Dollar Crisis,” “The Cold War,” and so on. For 
my own part, I have taken liberties with the fashion 
magazines and their cliches, and am suggesting that, in 
the face of rising prices, buyer’s resistance, and demands 
for price controls and rationing, the “new look” of the 
Canadian economy may be but an old one revamped. 

Over the course of the past two years the significance 
of the expression “total war” has become more and more 
apparent. It might be said that the inability to arrive at 
any peaceful settlement is one of the penalties that we 
have had to face for our activities in a total war. In any 
event, it now appears difficult, nay almost impossible, to 
satisfactorily settle our differences in a short space of time. 
Furthermore, our concept of victors in a total war has 
no relation in a historical setting to present-day condi- 
tions. Materially speaking, we now find it in our own 
interest, two years after victory, to plan for further assist- 
ance to our former enemies in order to get them back 
on their feet. Disillusionment and disturbance has fol- 
lowed the second world war as it always follows wars; 
but the intensity of mechanical warfare is today paral- 
leled by the magnitude of disturbances that are evident 
throughout the world, including those in our own country. 

In a world economy such as we knew it in 1938-1939, 
Canada occupied a rather peculiar position: peculiar in 
this regard, that what was produced in Canada by way 
of surplus products such as foodstuffs, lumber, minerals, 
etc., was exported to Great Britain, while mechanical 
devices and other prefabricated goods were imported from 
the United States. Canada was not in a position like 
the two small boys at school trading jackknives for alleys, 
but she was exporting with one hand to one country while 
importing with the other hand from a second country. 
This type of transaction was known as a triangular trade 
arrangement. It is vastly different from the type of trade 
engaged in by France, who would trade champagne 
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directly with the United States for Ford cars. For 
Canada, this three-sided trade relationship worked out 
very well up to the outbreak of war in 1939 because the 
pound sterling which we acquired from the sale of our 
primary products was convertible into American dollars 
with which we acquired radios, washing machines, and 
other equipment which are all lumped together to make 
up what is known as our standard of living. 

We are all familiar in general outline with the break- 
down caused by the war. Britain’s industries were no 
longer available to provide domestic goods and services 
for trade on the. world markets, so that, even if we re- 
ceived payment for our shipments of foodstuffs, and other 
commodities, we could not use these pounds to buy goods 
from Britain, nor could we convert the pounds into 
American dollars to buy goods from the United States. 
Hence we entered into a period of lend-lease, mutual aid, 
and other set terms representing devices by which we 
moved our goods in the direction of the world theatre. 

But following the war we assumed that the old pre-war 
pattern of activity would be revived. We did not fore- 
see that Britain would be unable to get back to peacetime 
production on a high level, nor did we foresee the political 
disturbances that continue unabated throughout the 
European countries with whom we traded prior to the 
war. What did happen was that experts from many 
countries sat down and devised means designed to achieve 
a revival of trade. But, unfortunately, the means so 
devised were based on the assumption that many European 
and Middle Eastern countries would be as industrious and 
as anxious as the United States and Canada to return to 
a peaceful and profitable way of living. It would appear 
in retrospect that we have been trying to put a size 12 
foot into a size 6 shoe. The result as we see it today is 
virtually the confusion confounded. 

In my conversation with people about this confusion, 
I have run into several misconceptions. Unfortunately 
there is a tendency to reduce the problems to slogans and 
cliches, so that we talk about the “dollar crisis” or the 
“dollar shortage.”’ Since these terms are somewhat new 
from the point of view of newspaper reporting, there is a 
tendency to believe that it is a new problem requiring 
some new treatment by the experts. 

It is erroneous and misleading to consider the current 
shortage of United States dollars as an isolated phenome- 
non. In fact, it is not even a phenomenon because the 
shortage is neither new nor unusual. Nor is it isolated 
and without significance because the correction of the 
dearth of dollars is going to affect vitally and intimately 
our lives not only this year but for years to come. It is 
well, therefore, that we look beyond the immediate scat- 
city and see the paths we can choose to reach our destina- 
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tion of full and abundant commercial and financial inter- 
course with other countries. 

We have always been short of American dollars. From 
1920 until the present time a shortage of American dol- 
lars has been in evidence. Whenever we are in what 
might be called “prosperous times” our demand for 
American goods is increased, while in depressed times we 
tend to rely to a larger extent on British imports. 

A second misconception seems to centre on a belief that 
there is extravagant buying from the United States. But 
let us consider for a moment the circumstances that have 
produced present buying. Canada has enjoyed (or suf- 
fered?) shortages over the last ten years due to depression 
and war. Naturally when an opportunity is afforded we 
are bound to buy. Moreover, during the war the Govern- 
ment increased the money supply in the hands of the 
people from 2.5 billions in 1939 to over 7.5 billions in 
1947. With this increase in money of over 5 billions the 
old adage that it burns holes in pockets is true. You do 
not need a course in economics to know that a people 
afflicted with shortages, nursed on price control, and 
plentifully supplied with cash, are going to buy, and that 
some of this buying will spill over our borders. 

Towards the latter part of the war our forecasters, 
both in Canada and the United States, predicted that 
private enterprise was breathing its last and that we had 
better consider seriously the slogan of “full employment.” 
Some of these forecasters had been spending their time 
expatiating on the virtues of socialism ; but today business 
has been spending large sums of money increasing capital 
equipment, expanding plants, and attempting as far as 
possible to meet the unprecedented demand that the fore- 
casters did not believe would exist following the war. 

This does not mean that our problems today are all 
our own fault. Because of our peculiar economic posi- 
tion in relation to the United States and Great Britain, 
many of the circumstances are beyond our control. But 
there are questions that arise as to our own responsibility 
for our predicament and as to the kind of measures re- 
quired for relieving it. 

And now I come to the “new look” of the Canadian 
economy today. The end of the first phase of the post- 
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war period in Canada came on the evening of Monday, 
November 17, 1947. Crowded into fewer than twelve 
hours were President Truman’s address to the Congress 
of the United States; the terms of the tariff agreement 
which Canada negotiated at the Geneva International 
Trade Conference; the terms of agreement which the 
United States signed with a number of countries at the 
same Conference; an address to Canada by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, then in London, rejoicing in the trade agree- 
ment but preparing the people for a severe shock; and, 
finally, the shock itself in the announcement by the Fi- 
nance Minister, Mr. Abbott, of an austerity program for 
Canada two years after the end of the war. 

The Geneva Agreement seemed at least a partial ful- 
fillment of the hope expressed by many thinking people 
in Canada during the war of a wider area of trade. How- 
ever, Mr. Abbott’s program, designed to conserve 
American dollars, seemed to nullify the Geneva agree- 
ment and return Canada to an economy of regimentation 
comparable to that during the war. It will be recalled 
that within a week of Mr. Abbott’s announcement panic 
buying and price increases had proceeded to the point 
where selective price ceilings had to be _ re-imposed. 
Moreover, the rise in domestic meat prices following the 
announcement of revised Canadian-British food contracts 
has led to further outcrys and demands for the reim- 
position of price control. I might mention in this con- 
nection that price control of necessity implies wage con- 
trol, subsidies and other measures of economic regimenta- 
tion if it is to be made effective. Too often, these implica- 
tions are overlooked. 

We have now had about a month to consider the 
scope of re-control. To many the impact appears to have 
shattered illusions. I would hazard the guess that, so 
far as plans and dreams of Canadian people are concerned, 
the first stage of the peace has been lost rather decisively 
as the result of the decisions the average Canadian has 
had to face in the post-war world. Towards the latter 
stages of the war, people were encouraged in dreaming 
and planning by numerous agencies of the government. 
Perhaps their hopes were based mainly on government 
propaganda, and perhaps on observations of what fellow 
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Canadians could do if they really tried with the develop- 
ment of skills and techniques during the war and with the 
still untapped resources of the country. 

But as time went on the average person could not go 
into a store and get a shirt, not even by paying 50 per 
cent more than he paid during the war. He could, how- 
ever, buy weird and wonderful sport shirts at prices 
which were several times greater than their value. Also, 
it was possible to buy second-grade materials and goods 
and brand products at high prices, but few of the sub- 
stantial things that people wanted were available. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of living increased rather substantially 
between 1945 and the middle of 1947 with the result 
that people became more than a little frightened, and it 
appeared that even the war-time sense of security and 
economic freedom was in danger of being disturbed. 
But dreams were maintained even to the point of becom- 
ing illusions, and until November 17, even these illusions 
seem to have been taken away. 

After the first world war, Europe required from five 
to seven years before the restoration of its productive 
capacity. But the destruction of capital goods during 
that war was but a small fraction of the destruction 
caused by the second world war, and until Europe can 
create or pay for machinery and equipment she will not 
be able to produce consumer goods. 

The United States is today facing problems somewhat 
similar to those being faced in Canada. There is an 
enormous quantity of restless money unable to buy at 
home everything desired. Likewise the United States 
has been exporting vast quantities of goods to Europe 
though not yet “trading.” Should the Marshall pro- 
posals be implemented at this stage of our activities, then 
it may be possible that the Canadian picture will be less 
grim. If the Congress of the United States does not see 
fit to pass a long-range European aid program, then it 
is doubtful whether world trade will be restored even to 
the 1939 level for some years to come. There is little 
doubt that Russia is aware that, unless trade is restored, 
the North American continent cannot avoid having serious 
dislocations. . 

In conclusion, the war has served to raise and accentu- 
ate any problems of a political character which might be 
termed “ideological conflicts.” There is a tendency, per- 
haps unwittingly, to use the word “security” rather 
loosely. Surely we must value innovations and inven- 
tions as they apply to improved living conditions, even 
as much, if not more, than proposals to stabilize the pat- 
tern of current economic behaviour. I do not think we 
can say with finality that we have reached the best 
standard of productive activity in this country. I think 
we must consider seriously further improvement if we are 
not to be forced into the planned alternative of na- 
tionalism. I am not unmindful of the fact that a set of 
ends or objectives different from the pre-war period seems 
to be involved in the current standard of thought, yet 
in the real world of today absolute security is most un- 
realistic, and many people of this day will have to learn 
what degree of security they really want and how to get 
it in ways reconcilable with other desires. What is 


required is a rededication to the simple objective of in- 
creased output in order that we may all share in the 
ingenuity not only of our own citizens but those of other 
nationalities as well. Wik 
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The “Little Things” 


In Correspondence 


W. H. Butterfield 
IF YOU THINK the “little things” in correspond- 


ence—those items of letter mechanics that are either 
right or wrong—are too small to be noticed, just read 
the following letter. It was received by a credit man- 
ager who had inquired about the reason for a customer’s 
long absence from the store: 


Dear Mr. 


Your letter this morning pretty well illustrates the 
reason I have not used my charge account. To begin 
with, my name was misspelled—so were two words in 
the letter itself. You also gave me a new middle initial. 
It may be just as good as the one I use; but after all 
these years I think I’ll stick to the old one, thanks. 

And really, Mr. —————, some of the punctuation 
in your letter would “flunk” you cold if you were doing 
the fifth-grade English assignments that my young son 
brings home every night. 

I suppose my account has not been used mainly 
because of a little matter of service that irritated me 
several months ago. I’ll admit it was a minor incident, 
and that it could happen anywhere in times like these. 

But your letter really disturbs me. If those who keep 
the books for your department practice the same brand of 
“efficiency” that you do in your correspondence, there is 
no telling what might appear on my statement. 


Yours very truly, 


These are the little things, but many readers notice 
them and judge you accordingly. Every letter that you 
write influences the reader’s attitude toward your firm. 
If you want your letters to build confidence and respect, 
take time to get the little things right. 


Ten Points to Remember 


Here are ten points that all letter writers should re- 
member : 


1. Be sure your letters are typed on machines that are in 
good working order. Clogged or crooked type spoils the ap- 
pearance of a letter. 

2. Avoid misspelled words. They are as much your respon- 
sibility as that of your secretary or stenographer. Familiar 
words are often misspelled in business letters. Examples: 
privilege, occurrence, remittance, convenience, occasionally, 
incidentally, benefited, saccommodate. 

3. Do not be satisfied with anything less than expert typing. 
Uneven margins make letters look “cockeyed.” Extremely heavy 
or faint type is hard to read. Messy. erasures make letters 
look slovenly. Typographical errors and “strikeovers” disturb 
the reader; they shake his confidence in you and your firm. 

4. Use a salutation and complimentary~close that harmonize 
with the friendly tone of your message. Most readers like to 
be greeted by name; they prefer Dear Mr. So-and-so to 
Dear sir. Many of them also prefer the closing Sincerely yours 
to Yours very truly. 

5. Make your opening sentence an attention-getter. Avoid 
the lazy habit of beginning: “This will acknowledge your 
‘ or “In reference to the subject of ....” The lead-off 
sentence of a letter is no place to put the reader to sleep. 

6. Avoid long, cumbersome sentences that ramble aimlessly 
or “get lost” in subordinate clauses. 

7. When you use form letters, be sure the fill-ins are neatly 
inserted in type of the same color and size as the processed 
letter body. 

8. Avoid lengthy, cluttered paragraphs. Large chunks of 
type are unattractive and strain the reader’s eyes, as well as 
his power of concentration. 

9. Do not have your secretary type a line to accommodate 
your signatufe. This practice is obsolete and completely 
pointless. 

10. Make your signature neat, simple, and just as easy to 
read as possible. Use ink of a color that harmonizes with 
the letterhead and the paper. wk 
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CONSUMER INSTALMENT LOANS outstanding at 
the principal cash-lending institutions increased about 4 
per cent during the month of December, reaching an esti- 
mated 2,637 million dollars. This 109 million dollars gain 
was shared by all types of lenders. Total balances were 
34 per cent higher than at the close of the preceding year. 
The volume of loans made during the month, 561 millions, 
was 22 per cent above the previous month’s volume and 
roughly one-fourth higher than the amount extended dur- 
ing December 1946. 
xx«e* 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture 
stores showed about the customary gain in December, and 
at the year-end, were 45 per cent larger than a year earlier; 
collections during December were 21 per cent of instalment 
accounts outstanding on the first of the month as compared 
with 23 per cent in November. Jewelry stores accounts 
receivable increase was slightly less than seasonal, but the 
outstanding balance reached a level more than three-fifths 
above December a year ago; collections on instalment 
accounts showed the customary sharp December increase 
and the collection ratio rose from 24 per cent in November 
to 33 per cent. Household appliance store accounts re- 
ceivable which, for two years, have been increasing, rose 
slightly in December, showing an 80 per cent above the 
amount outstanding on December 31, 1946; the collection 
ratio was 39 per cent, the same as in the preceding month. 


xk 
HOW TO SELL SUCCESSFULLY ON THE IN- 
STALMENT PLAN is a booklet obtainable free from 
field offices of the Department of Commerce. This offer is 
made especially to retailers who have operated on a cash 
basis and are considering selling on credit. A thorough 
study of the matter and planning a sound credit system are 
poy recommended by Rees D. Stith, author of the 
eaflet. 
kkk 
ONE PROMOTION MINDED DEALER attaches to 
his mailing pieces a phone number sticker which invites 
the recipient to paste it in his telephone reminder book for 
convenience. 


kkk 
BUYER’S RESISTANCE must grow or prices will 
grow even higher. Manufacturers of women’s wear say 
they are being asked prices 15 to 20 per cent higher for 
fall fabrics. Current wool prices also protend higher for 
men’s clothes. 
x*x*k 
VERY HAPPY are the retailers and manufacturers of 
home canning equipment and seeds. Both gardening and 
home canning may top the peaks reached in war years as 
food prices are much higher. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will vigorously promote “freedom gardens” to the 
extent of making sure adequate supplies are available for 
home canners in spite of continued shortages of some 
materials. 


kk * 

THE CREDIT BUREAU OF GREATER NEW 
YORK which has been located at 393 Seventh Avenue has 
leased 40,000 square feet of space in the former Liggett 
Building at 13th St. and Eighth Ave. 


kkk 
REGULATION W will get absolutely nowhere during 
the remainder of the 80th Congress says Jesse P. Wolcott 
(R. Mich.). He says that to put consumer credit controls 
back on at this time would be like resting your hand lightly 
on a top balloon for all the good it would do in restraining 
domestic credit expansion. 


x* tk 
ANYONE FILING INCOME TAX return for 1947 
may have, for 25 cents, a government booklet, ‘Your Fed- 
tral Income Tax,’ which is full of useful information. 
Irect your request to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., and copy this catalog number on 
your request: T 22.2: In2/12/947. 





SOUTH LEADS retail buying yet. The last available 
statistics show that southern families spent approximately 
60 per cent of their income on retail purchasing compared 
to a national average of 51 per cent. 
xk tk 
CURRENT SAVINGS DIP according to recent figures. 
Savings have slumped from a high of 25 per cent of dis- 
posable income in 1943-1944 to a current rate of about 
6 per cent. Ownership of insurance has become so wide- 
spread that 78 per cent of U. S. families now have this form 
of economic protection. Comparatively, 47 per cent own 
savings deposits and only 56 per cent possess U.S. savings 
bonds. 
xk 
RETAIL MEN IN CHICAGO learned that a man 
under 21, if married, is no longer considered a minor under 
the Emancipation law, and is liable for his debts. 


kkk 
PLANS FOR 1950 CENSUS are under way. Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States recommends that census 
of housing be taken as part of decennial census of popula- 
tion and subsequent population censuses. 
xk 
ECONOMISTS SAY readjustment should not be 
serious or of long duration if it arrives about the middle 
of this year. Neither should it be unexpected. 


xx 
TIGHTENING CREDITS, being applied in lower 
evaluations for loans, as well as building trades manpower 
shortage, throws a cloud over this year’s building outlook; 
but government agencies estimate 1948 volume at 10 to 20 
per cent above 1947’s record high. 


xkx* tk 
MERCHANDISERS TODAY MUST KEEP ON TIP- 
TOE. Average inventories show drop from five months to 
two and one-half months supply of goods on hand; obvious 
reason is fear of being caught with high cost merchandise. 
The true merchandiser is the one who succeeds in not 
losing sales because of a lack of goods, or sizes and types 
and does not overbuy either. 
xkx*«e 
HIGH FOOD PRICES are blamed for the increase in 
shoplifting all over the country. Some stores are undertak- 
ing special training programs for employees in how to 
detect and stop this practice. 


INDERS 


for The Credit World 


CPaMPHLET type with stiff blue fab- 
ricoid covered sides and the words “Credit 
World” lettered in gold. Holds 12 issues. 
There is an individual wire for each issue, 
easily inserted. Every member should 
have a binder for each volume. Price, 
$250, postpaid. + + + 





Order from 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Preview 
Of the Banff Conference Program 


N MONDAY morning June 7 there will be a meeting of the Board 

of Directors. That afternoon members interested in cycle billing 

will conduct a Cycle Billing Forum. Others will have informal ‘‘Get 
Togethers,’’ for a discussion of mutual problems. 

The general session on Tuesday morning, June 8, will feature two 
outstanding speakers—Captain A. A. Nichoson, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of The Texas Company, New York. We hope to announce a 
Canadian speaker in the April Creprr Wor tp. 

Wednesday morning June 9 there will be an address by W. H. 
Baldwin, Vice-President of General Motors Acceptance Corporation, in 
charge of Credits for the United States and Canada, New York, N. Y. 
Following his address a Credit Clinic will be held with Past President 
J. Gordon Ross of Rochester, New York, serving as chairman. A 
panel consisting of eight or ten credit executives, business heads and 
bankers will participate in an hour and a half program of interest to all 
delegates. The Thursday morning session will be devoted to business 
of the conference, election and installation of officers, and there will be 
another Credit Clinic of an hour and a half duration. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday afternoons from 2:00 to 5:00 
there will be group meetings of the following: 

Banking and Finance—O. W. Frieberg, Chairman, American 
Trust Co., San Francisco, California. 

Dairy and Baking—P. L. Bourlier, Chairman, Carnation Co., 
Seattle, Washington. 

Department and Apparel Stores—W. E. Ryan, Chairman, Broad- 
way Department Store, Los Angeles, California. 

Hardware, Building Material, Ice and Fuel—K. V. Steenson, 
Chairman, Midwest Oil Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hospital and Professional—Harold EK. Scherer, Chairman, The 
Monroe Clinic, Monroe, Wise. 

Installment (Furniture, Musical Instruments, Appliances, Tires 
and Accessories) —G. A. Sandberg, Chairman, Boutells, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jewelry—T. A. Nickel, Chairman, Bromberg & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Newspapers and Stationers—A. R. Peterman, Chairman, Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Petroleum—J. A. Walker, Chairman, Standard Oil €o. of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif. 

Publie Utilities—R. T. Schatz, Chairman, Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Your suggestions for subjects to be discussed at the Credit Clinic 
sessions and the group meetings will contribute greatly to the success 
of the Banff conference. Send them to the Chairmen listed, or to 
the National Office. 

Come to Banff in June, for an interchange of ideas and a discus- 
sion of your problems with the credit leaders of North America. 


It will pay real dividends. 


L. S. CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer. 








